ROAD MIILME MCimif l 

“THE RARE ONES” 

Commercial Vehicle Makes and Models that 
didn't quite hit The Big Time. But might have. 
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A In many ways, all commercial vehicle chassis built to customer order - like those of ERF - were 'Specials' in that customer's requirements were incorporated 
into the end- product. But the real 'Rare Ones' were the vehicles exported overseas. Here we see an export-orientated advert from 'The British Commercial 
Industry' pushing the 'double drive' 6x4 Sabrina and an impressive 8x4 cattle truck with Rolls Royce diesel. 
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The Rare Ones 


7 AEC - the builder of London's 

buses (but not building lorry cabs?) 

10 ARMSTRONG SAURER-the 

shape of things to come? 

14 ATKINSON -the Big 'A' last of the 
exposed radiators? 

18 AUSTIN OF ENGLAND 

What could be more trustworthy? 

22 COMMER/KARRIER - wheeler 

dealers done good Rootes turn Commer & 
Karrier into global brands 

25 DENNIS - star of the Surrey 
stockbroker belt 

28 DODGE KEW - cue - action! Cue - 
Dodge Kewl 

30 DOUGLAS - you might see them 
anywhere - except on the road 

34 THE ERF STORY -youcouldnt 
make it up 

38 FODEN - Family Fortunes 

40 FORD - what's in a name? 

43 GILFORD - we owe it all to'Jack' 

45 GUY - the good guys (Just don't mention 
the 'Wulfrunian') 

48 JENSEN - car bodybuilder done good 

51 LATIL - because two wheel steering isn't 
for everyone 

52 LEYLAND - Britain's most successful lorry 
manufacturer. What could possibly go 
wrong? 

55 MAUDSLAY 

- If it's good enough for a Dinky Toys model, 
it's good enough for BRS 

58 McLaren - no not the 'supercar' 

- This one was a tad slower 

60 MORRIS - surely nothing could be 
less 'rare'? 

62 PROCTOR - star of the east? 

64 ROTINOFF - sorry, can you say 
that again, please? 

65 ROWE - show it a hill and it'll master it 

68 RUTLAND - who chose the model 

names, then? 

70 SCAMMELL - the best thing ever 
to come out of Watford? 

74 SEDDON - more models than a toy 
cupboard full of Budgie Toys 

78 SENTINEL - the class act from 
Shrewsbury 

83 SHELVOKE & DREWRY 

Much more than 'bin wagons' 

87 THORNYCROFT - Killed-off by AEC 

91 TROJAN trojans for work. What else? 

94 UNIPOWER - universal power from 
Perivale 

96 VULCAN & TILLING STEVENS 

Maidstone's lorry makers 


‘THE RARE ONES’ 

Commercial Vehicle Makes and Models that didn’t quite 
hit the Big Time. But might have. 


I s it that the British just love the quirky 
and unusual? Our habit of supporting the 
underdog against all odds? Or our rich 
back-catalogue of small and medium-size 
engineering enterprises that, at any given 
opportunity, seemed convinced that they 
could design and manufacture a commercial 
vehicle chassis? Even when hard-nosed 
business logic suggested any such attempt 
was futile, likely to end in failure, or at the very 
best, result in a 'me too' product that would 
never be competitive against cheaper, mass- 
produced competitors? Not that anything 
unusual would have stood more chance - our 
industry is littered with heroic failures that 
frightened-off conservative buyers. Did any 
of that prevent countless newcomers starting 
out as prospective manufacturers of lorry - 
and to a far lesser extent - light commercial 
chassis? Thankfully from a commercial vehicle 
enthusiast's perspective, no, it didn't. 

From where we are today - with the United 
Kingdom poised, as this latest edition of 'The 
Road Haulage Archive' was being compiled, 
on the brink what some have been almost 
gleefully predicting to be the start of a new 
era of decline in our global pecking order - 
it's hard to imagine that in less than a normal 
working lifetime, we've gone from being a 
nation that designed, built and exported 
vehicles around the globe, to one where we no 
longer have the capacity to product anything 


without seeking a foreign 'partner' to put up 
the cash, or spread the risk. And unless one 
of the few still British-owned companies left 
with any engineering background is poised 
to announce a new commercial vehicle range 
- unlikely, unless Morgan or JCB plans to 
surprise us - it's not unreasonable to suggest 
that the British commercial vehicle industry has 
reached the end of the road. In other words, all 
we have left is 'The History'. 

Whether such a situation is reversible is 
not really the question here - although you 
have to wonder why, when Britain is still being 
described as a major global 'Financial Hub', 
there seems little chance of any prospective 
vehicle engineering newcomer walking into a 
British bank with a plan to set up a factory and 
employ people to make things, and walking 
out with an overdraft large enough to enable 
them to do so. Would any new British-owned 
and built product stand a chance in today's 
Global market against the likes of Volvo, 

Scania, MAN and Mercedes? The obvious 
answer would have to be 'no'. But it must have 
once been 'yes' because how else did our 
smaller, less-than-mainstream manufacturers 
ever get started? True, many didn't last for 
long. But others did. And there were some 
brave 'start-up' attempts. In no particular 
order, ERF, Jensen, Proctor, Rowe, Rutland, 
Trojan, Shelvoke & Drewry... It's an impressive 
list. 



Can an Austin be 
'rare'? Yes, when 
customers could have 
chassis modified for 
I special applications 
L and in this case, an 
m extra drive axle. 
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> Seddon started with a single model (left) but 
soon produced an impressive range right down to 
25cwt. 
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exporter, while Lacre's fortunes ebbed away. 
Finally, in a 1970s tie-up with the American 
refuse collection vehicle manufacturer Leach, 
Lacre attempted to do what it should have 
done 50 years earlier. But, sadly, it was too late. 
In contrast, SD had become the market leader 
in municipal vehicle sales. 


Export customers 
wanted all-steel cabs. 
Specialist manufacturers 
like ERF didn't have the 
resources so.. Motor 
Panels of Coventry 
provide a 'kit' used by 
many. 


NOT ON EASTENDERS 

Of course, some came into the commercial 
vehicle manufacturing business from another 
sector entirely - the Jensen brothers were 
coachbuilders-turned car manufacturers. 
Cornishman W G Rowe was the owner of a 
local garage business. Some starting up a new 
brand were frustrated designers unable to get 
their designs into production while working for 
their original employers. They saw 'starting up 
on their own' as the only way forward. Edwin 
Richard Foden is perhaps the most famous 
example that comes to mind, being part of an 
already well-established family business, the 
oft-told story was that he had a better idea of 
what road transport customers wanted, and 
it wasn't heavy diesel lorries that were largely 
based on steam wagon parentage. To 'ER', the 
lorry of the future would be light, fast, easy-to- 
handle and have a bit of style. So amazingly, he 
sat down in his conservatory and designed just 
that - establishing a new company to build it. 
Even more amazingly, that new company was 
to be based in the same small Cheshire town 
as the established Foden family brand. If TV's 
'Eastenders' had that story line, no one would 
believe it! 

An isolated case? Nope. Far from it. In the 
early 1920s, Harry Shelvoke and James Drewry 
both worked for the Lacre Lorry Company, 
a brand that was major supplier of 'subsidy' 
lorries during World War I, and arguably should 
have have been looking for as many new niches 
as it could find, to keep it's wonderful new 
Arts and Crafts factory in Letchworth Garden 
City (since demolished by the forerunner of 
'The Heritage Foundation'!) busy in what was 
to become the decade when 'road transport' 
really came of age. The director's choice? To 
use the front end of an existing Lacre chassis 


and develop a mechanical sweeper to help 
keep busy urban roads clear of dust and... 

Well, there's no other way of putting this, horse 
'pooh'. 

A good choice. But rapidly developing 
market soon left Lacre behind. Besides, horse 
traffic was declining, so the amount of... Well, 
let's just say there was less dirty work for a 
'mechanical broom' to do. To provide a wider 
product base, talented young designer James 
Drewry came-up with a low-loading transverse- 
engined, 'Freighter' chassis that, he argued, 
would give Lacre a whole new string to it's bow. 
Where the sweepers were (initially) designed 
to dear-up after the horse, the new Freighter 
was designed to replace it in urban collection 
and delivery operations. When his design 
was turned down, James and salesman Harry 
Shelvoke upped sticks and transferred to a 
brand new factory in Icknield Way, Letchworth, 
just over the Great Eastern Railway line from 
Lacre's factory. Within little more than a 
decade, the fledgling SD had become a major 


TRUE PIONEERS - BY ACCIDENT 

That's not to say that all 'newcomers' are 
single-minded designers, fed-up with working 
for a shortsighted employer. One of the oldest 
'brands' in the commercial vehicle business 
owes it's existence to a couple of brothers 
who initially saw pedal cycles - and then 
motorcycles - as a source of income with a 
future. How the Dennis brothers evolved from 
fixing products made by others, to being a 
manufacturer that was once reportedly poised 
to take over Leyland Motors, is one hell of a 
storyline. More so, when we consider that it all 
started when one of the brothers answered a 
job advert for a sales assistant in a hardware 
shop in Guildford, without realising it was so far 
from his family home in Devon! 

In the end, Dennis didn't buy Leyland. 

But what actually happened was no less 
extraordinary. The Dennis brand name, with 
a history going back to the late 1800s, can 
still be found on refuse collection vehicles, 
motorway cone-laying trucks and other special 
applications vehicles - as well as powered 
lawn mowers and, until recently, buses and fire 
engines as well. The amazing bit? Although 
each product line was branded as 'Dennis', 
they all ended-up being produced by different 
companies! Dennis Eagle, the only part of the 
original business now producing commercial 
vehicle chassis, has recently changed from 
being owned by the Spanish Ros Roca 
Group, to become part of the Dutch-owned 
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The Rare Ones 


Terberg organisation - a manufacturer of 
specialist dock-spotters and other specialised 
commercial chassis. 

My point? The origins of any given brand 
of commercial vehicle are as diverse as the 
designs and styles of bodywork. Diversity rules. 
Or rather, it did. While it's still possible for us 
to spot the original pioneering spirit of taking 
a selection of components and rearranging 
them into something new, right into the 
1970s, a quarter of a decade later, it isn't. 

And today? No chance. Things have moved 
on. Legislation. Emissions. Crash testing. 

The world is a different place. The ebb-and- 
flow of 'World Trade' really is a world away 
from a couple of siblings setting up a factory 


somewhere in the British Isles, to produce 
something for a customer up the road, or in 
the next town. 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 

What has happened to the commercial vehicle 
industry in the last 20, 50, or even the last 100 
years contains so many fascinating stories - 
some of which I hope we can entertain you 
with. I hope I can do a good enough job of 
that. After all, these days, there's absolutely 
no chance of going back to my drawing board 
to design a new lorry cab, is there? What's so 
amazing is that I was once able to do so. 

So what have we got? Using a combination 
of my own archive, the Stevens-Stratten 


Vintage Roadscene Picture Library and the 
Chris Hodge 'Stilltime' collection, the idea 
behind 'The Rare Ones' is to bring you a 
selection of pictures of unusual vehicles that 
have hopefully not been widely seen before. 
Having said that, magazine editors from 
previous generations were often generous in 
publishing images and press releases from 
many smaller manufacturers, often out of all 
proportion of the actual numbers of chassis 
built. But what this isn't, is some kind of 
comprehensive catch-all 'A-to-Z' Kraftwerk. 
There just isn't the space and besides, I might 
want to keep some back for a sequel! 

Anyway, here's hoping you enjoy the end 
result. ^ 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: MALCOLM BATES 

Having started out with the same sort of interests as most boys in 
the 'Meccano Magazine' generation - steam railway engines, ocean 
liners, sports cars and wanting to be an airline pilot when he grew up 
- Malcolm's interests soon gravitated towards road transport subjects 
generally and buses and lorries in particular. And rather than learning 
how to fly a De Havilland Comet, a future career designing new Ferraris 
seemed a far more do-able career goal. At least until he found out how 
far away Italy was! 

Aside from the 'Meccano Magazine', the young Malcolm soon realised 
there were other publications out there crammed with interesting 
information. As well as railway subjects, the Ian Allan organisation also 
published the 'British Bus Fleets' series. But what about lorries? The 
constant quest for more information brought him into contact with trade 
publications such as 'The Commercial Motor', 'The Leyland Journal' and 
the house magazine of the British Transport Commission, 'Transport Age'. 
The die was cast. Having already collected an impressive fleet of Dinky, 
Matchbox and subsequently Corgi model lorries, it was time to start a 
collection of photos, brochures and magazines about the real thing. Visits 
to the Commercial Vehicle Exhibition at Earls Court and days spent in the 
respective libraries of llliffe and Temple Press (the publishers of Motor 
Transport and The Commercial Motor) sealed his future. A copy of 'The 
Dumpy Book of Motors and Road Transport' (Published by Sampson Low) 
just made things worse! 

It was a spark that ultimately resulted in a career in the commercial 
vehicle industry. Not that this was an easy career path to follow. Even with 
a City and Guilds qualification in 'technical graphics and illustration' (three 
dimensional 'cutaway drawing'), the rejection letters started to roll-in. 
Dennis, Thornycroft (then just a shell of its former self as part of British 
Leyland) and Scammell (likewise). Things weren't going well. Even a job 



A This Scammell rigid eight wheeler was one of the first pictures taken by the Author. 



Group ownership, TS3 engines were rebuilt there) was derailed when 
Chrysler took a controlling interest and transferred his job to Coventry. 

Luckily, the next commercial vehicle manufacturer north of Scammell 
-Shelvoke & Drewry - did make a job offer. It wasn't designing Ferraris 
but, in many ways, refuse collectors and fork-lift trucks were just as good. 
Two of Malcolm's favourite projects as publicity manager at SD were to 
facilitate the production of Nick Baldwin's 'Kaleidoscope' series book 
on the company and to persuade Corgi Toys to introduce a new diecast 
model of the SD NY-Series 'Revopak' refuse collector, replacing the 
ageing TY Series 'Pakamatic' produced by both Matchbox 'King Size' and 
the small-scale Husky brand, for use as promotional gifts to customers. 

But after SD market share tumbled, following a takeover by the 
American Dempster company, a career change became urgent. Once 
again luck came into play with the offer to edit the new trade magazine 
'Local Authority Plant & Vehicles'. Some 40 magazine titles later, Malcolm 
is still in the writing business - these days editing trade title 'MVO' 
(Municipal Vehicle Operator & Plant Review), as well as contributing to 
'Vintage Roadscene', of course! 

* In addition to compiling 'The Rare Ones', Malcolm has also written 
and compiled 'On the Dust' (no prizes for guessing that it's about bin 
wagons) and 'Red Van, Green Van' which looks at the vehicles used by 
The Royal Mail and Post Office Telephone Engineers. Practicing what 
he preaches, he owns a couple of preserved commercials, a 1922 SD 
Freighter and a 1968 Morris Minor pick-up. 
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AEC - THE BUILDER OF LONDON’S BUSES 

(BUT NOT LORRY CABS?) 



A From the earliest days of mechanised road transport, there was considerable crossover between load carrying vehicles and those designed to transport 
people. In fact, some pioneer operators even went so far to specify demountable bodies, to enable the same chassis to spend all day carrying passengers then, 
after a quick swap to a goods body, transport loads of produce to market overnight, before starting passenger carrying duties again the next morning. 

This picture, however, shows another bit of synergy. Although AEC was founded to produce passenger-carrying vehicles for the LGOC, the experience gained 
during World War I must have been useful, when the goods carrying range was introduced. But that doesn't explain why Texaco specified this 1934 normal 
control AEC 'Ranger' low-frame passenger chassis with a ISOOgallon Thompson Brothers (Bilston) tank body. The most likely answer was that the 'streamlined 
look' was very much in vogue at the time and, despite retaining that traditional AEC radiator, the Ranger allowed for a striking long low 'moderne' look. 


A EC buses? Hugely successful. Quality 
bits of kit. And aside from a few 
upstart Leylands, AECs kept the 
nation's capital moving almost single-handedly 
for over 50 years. But what about the lorries? 
On the face of it, the experience gained in 
manufacturing chassis designed to carry 
passengers in one of the busiest operating 
environments in the world - not to mention 
military service during World War I - should 
have given AEC a head start when it came to 
goods chassis. So where did it all go wrong, 
allowing a final overall victory to Leyland? 

There was nothing wrong with the chassis 
engineering. If there was a weakness, it was 
surely in a long-held management view that, as 
with the process of specifying a bus or coach, 
it was down to the customer to specify the cab 
on an AEC lorry. This was not a decision that 
had great deal to do with Southall. It might 
have been fine in 1920. It might have still 
helped provide local coachbuilders gain work 
into the 1930s. But after 1945? No. After 1955? 
A big mistake. 

In the days when the frontal aspect of buses, 
coaches and lorry chassis looked more or 
less the same, that proud, purposeful AEC 
radiator, with it's vertical dividing strip and 



A We tend to think of curved windscreens as a mid-1950s fashion, epitomized by the stylish ERF KV cab 
and to a lesser extent, the Foden S21, but this one could be one of the very first because, technically, as 
an April 1941 registration, it's closer to being 'pre-war' than anything that came along after 1945. Despite 
hostilities, this official AEC photograph was taken at the Southall works alongside the Great Western 
railway line. The stamp on the back of the photograph reminds us that AEC was a manufacturer of:- buses, 
coaches, lorries, trolleybuses and railcars, together with industrial and marine 'oil engines'. Road transport 
contractor, Arthur Hughes would have been lucky not to have had this flagship addition to his fleet 
requisition in the months ahead but, judging by the high specification dropside body, it was quite possibly 
engaged on war work anyway. Sadly, what we don't know is the name of the bodybuilder responsible 
for the 'tin front' cab - the maker's plate by the cab step isn't clear enough - but the design echoes the 
'experimental' tin front double-deck Regent for London Transport of around the same time. Were they 
perhaps both planned as exhibits at the aborted 1939 Commercial Vehicle Show? 
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triangular badge at the top, provided more 
than enough 'brand recognition' to make-up 
for any shortcomings in design or 'image' that 
might have been inflicted on the chassis by 
outside bodybuilders with dubious design 
ability. Oddly, the arrival of the strikingly 
modern side-engined AEC 'Q-Type' passenger 
chassis should have been a product marketing 
wake-up call. As the Q-Type's radiator lived 
under a tin side panel, all that was left in 
brand-image terms, was that triangular badge. 
Most examples produced looked stunning, but 
some didn't. 

While that wasn't so much of an issue while 
remaining AEC customers continued to specify 
the traditional radiator on both front-engined 
passenger and goods chassis, the arrival of 
the 'Tin Front' changed everything. In bus 
chassis terms, there could be a Crossley, Guy, 
Daimler, Dennis or Leyland chassis under that 
visually identical front panel. Meanwhile, many 
overseas lorry manufacturers were moving 
over to a corporately-designed all-steel cabs. 
Exposed radiators were 'old fashioned'. In 
contrast, AEC customers were still left to their 
own devices. Even into the 1960s, AEC sales 
brochures included a full chassis spec, but 
seemed to suggest that leaving the customer 
to organise a cab from another source was 
somehow an advantage! 



A We've already seen how a 'tin front' and wrap-around windscreens go so well together, but this one 
could be described as a half-way house. For a while in the early post-war years, sliding cab doors on heavy 
commercial vehicle cabs seemed like a good idea. After all, the brand new Sentinels had them but, in 
the end, very few other lorry manufacturers followed suit. But that didn't stop major fleet operators like 
Bowaters Paper Mills from specifying sliding doors on a fleet of AEC Mammoth Majors used to deliver 
rolls of newsprint to Fleet Street. The cab on OEH 826, however, isn't one of them, but it's a pretty stylish 
attempt at a cab with both wrap-around screens and sliding doors. Was it built like this from new, or re¬ 
cabbed later in life? Sadly, when photographed by the late SW Stevens Stratten, all traces of the original 
operator's identity had been lost. 



A Umm, 'tin fronts' didn't always work did they? This Mammoth Major also features sliding cab doors, but the rather severe lines don't go well with a later- 
style AEC grille. Seen here when working for a showman, it had originally been a tanker in the Express Dairies fleet - an example of which is to be found in 'The 
Dumpy Book of Motors & Road Transport', published in 1957. 
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SEEKING A CORPORATE LOOK 

True, the readers of that excellent house 
magazine "The AEC Gazette" were treated 
to a whole range of glamorous-looking AECs 
operating overseas -many featuring locally- 
built cabs. Those produced in Portugal, 
Belgium and Holland were especially good- 
looking. Far more so than any factory-built 
product - at least until the Park Royal cab with 
a new 'tin front' radiator grill (said to have 
been the work of Rover designer David Bache) 
arrived on the scene. Finally, some 'corporate 
brand image' had been re-established, with 
the same 'look' shared with the AEC Regent 
Mk V double-decker. But success was short¬ 
lived. Fashions were changing fast and, with 
export orders having to be won against ever- 
tougher global competition, leaving the cab to 
the local dealer or end-user to organise was no 
longer good enough. 

A single design, designed to tilt and 
constructed from steel was the only way 



A Better than 'Factory'? The one-piece GRP cab from RTS of Hackney was arguably more stylish than the 
factory-approved Park Royal design - and lighter. This made it popular with operators of tankers such 
as Express Dairies and other operators where unladen weight was critical, such as brick transport. The 
use of twin headlights - increasingly a 'must have' on contemporary cars at the time - projected a more 
modern image than other AEC cab designs, but the rear-hinged 'suicide' cab doors - designed to provide 
an ahead-of-wheelarch cab entry step, were potentially problematic. Here operated by Trayler's Fun Fair in 
1974, some of the original style still remains. 



A Hard to believe? Here's the original incarnation of the AEC 'Dumptruk'. Few at it's launch would have 
expected to see the same design continue to be marketed well into the British Leyland era - let alone the 
same rather basic cab being used on tractor units that could have used a number of existing cab designs 
with considerably more comfort. And style. 


ahead and, arguably, while the 'Ergo' cab 
finally achieved that, the tilt design was 
compromised and it was too little, too late. 

To AEC fans, the Ergo's wide grill shape was 
clearly destined to be an AEC, not a Leyland - 
those smaller grills under the front screen are 
shaped to take an AEC badge, not a Leyland 
one. Whether it was that lack of corporate 
direction over cab design, or an inability to 
build an underfloor and/or rear-engined 
double-decker chassis - when fashion finally 
moved away from the vertical front-engined 
double-decker-that killed off AEC, isn't an 
easy one to answer. It could be that having 
introduced the first truly-innovative front- 
entranced single-deck chassis on the market 
- but one which didn't win over enough 
conservative customers - AEC directors were 
not so keen to make the same mistake again. 
But the fact remains that, looking at AEC lorry 
cabs produced between 1936 and 1956, it's 
sometimes hard to spot the difference - so 
it's no wonder other's tried instead, as these 
pictures help illustrate. ^ 



< Let's end as we began. Such is the complexity of 
today's passenger vehicles, that it's highly unlikely 
any will be purchased for use as a lorry. But back in 
1967? As in the 1930s, it was still possible. Some 
trades such as removals companies continued the 
practice for many decades, but here's a relatively 
modern application, a racing car transporter. 

With his obvious Ford contacts, it might have 
been expected that Colin Chapman would have 
purchased a suitable passenger chassis from the 
Ford Thames range, but no, the striking bodywork 
on LVF 480E is based on a brand new AEC coach 
chassis. Unfortunately, the brief caption on the back 
of this official photograph doesn't tell us which 
model! Could the rear grill be for the actual radiator, 
suggesting a rear-engined 'Swift', or is it there to 
provide cooling for an on-board generator? If so, it's 
a Reliance. 
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THE SHAPE OE THINGS TO COME? 
THE ARMSTRONG SAURER RANGE 



A Cheeky! Clearly not the largest lorry in the world, but this official company publicity shot taken in March 1935 quite possibly shows the smallest lorry available 
in Britain at the time, the lawnmower-engined Ryecraft 'Scoota-Truck'. Sadly, the forward control 'Samson' chassis, "Produced at the Great West Road factory," 
we're told, had to comply with short-sighted (and railway protectionist) Construction & Use Regulations, like any AEC, Scammell or Leyland, so gross weight was 
limited to 22tons. 


W e need to cut through all the 
1930s patriotism here-the 
'British Built' Armstrong Saurer 
was no more British than a 1980s Volvo 
assembled in Scotland from parts shipped 
over from Gothenburg. The aim was 
the same - to get a foothold in the UK 
market. But look at the Saurer - it's mightily 
impressive and had things been different, 
the engineering empire that was Armstrong 
Whitworth & Co could have gone on to 
make a serious contribution to the British 
commercial vehicle sector. The 1930s chassis 
range came from a company founded in 
1853 and Saurer continued to build lorry and 
bus chassis on the shore of Lake Constance 
in Switzerland until well into postwar era, as 
well as other products such as aero engines. 
Quite which organisation made the first 



A Likely to be amongst the earliest Saurers registered in the UK, this example used by London 
Commercial Carriers is a normal control van with an impressive advert for Tate & Lyle sugar. 
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A Here's a period 'on test' photo from the 
company archives. We're back in "early 1932" and 
the chassis is a normal control 'Dominant', a model 
name that Dennis would later use. Whatever the 
impressive looks suggest, this three axle chassis 
is limited to a payload of 12 tons under UK 
legislation. A series of heavy iron weights has been 
located on the chassis - the word 'fixed' might 
be taking things too far - but of more interest 
to enthusiasts is the figure on the far right; it's 
legendary journalist, Richard Twelvetrees. 


move is difficult to determine, but the 
fact was that the North of England in the 
early 1930s was not a good place in which 
to have a career in heavy engineering, 
with shipbuilding being especially hard 
hit. Saurers were the epitome of 'quality 
engineering', so it could be argued that, 
if the Armstrong shipyards were short of 
battleship orders, a suitable alternative 
product might be a range of heavy duty 
diesel-powered lorry chassis that were 
as strong as a battleship! Except that 
argument doesn't hold much water, as the 
factory was set up in London! 

The specification of Saurer lorries was 
certainly impressive - perhaps far too 
impressive for Britain's restrictive maximum 



A Journalists, what a pain they can be! The official caption suggests this fully loaded (with iron weights) 
Saurer Sampson is grittily tackling what is most likely a section of 'Mirey Miriam', a muddy green lane in 
Surrey, used to simulate tough 'Colonial Conditions' in a magazine road test. In truth, it looks as though 
it's stuck as there is no way that even a dual drive eight wheeler would have the traction to enable the 
front wheels to climb out of those ruts. The clue is in the presence of a shovel and those "What the hell 
are we going to do now," looks. 
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legal vehicle weights and dimensions at 
the time. The parent company was an 
early pioneer in diesel engine design and 
produced its first production diesel lorry in 
1928, with the first UK registrations coming 
in the early 1930s. Early customers all 
appeared to be 'Blue Chip' brands such as 
Joseph Rank the flour miller, Tarmac and 
Sharman Brothers, who had the contract 
to transport Stavely castings and pipes. 

All such operators would have been at the 
top of any potential hit list of the sales staff 
working for the likes of Leyland, AEC and 
Scammell. But whatever the final reason 
was for the deal not working out - and it 
wouldn't have been anti-German feeling 
because, based on the shores of Lake 
Constance, Saurer was Swiss - it certainly 
wasn't down to any lack of publicity. In fact 
Armstrong Whitworth did Saurer proud. 
Armstrong Saurer Commercial Vehicles 
was based on London's Great West Road 
and leading newsreel and photographic 
agencies were employed to promote the 
big diesel lorries, not only in suitable trade 
publications, but also onto the wider stage 
of national media. 

COURTING PUBLICITY 

Official Armstrong Whitworth photographs 
from the archives suggest that Armstrong 
Saurers were also readily made available 
for road tests as well, with some iconic 
images showing both three and four-axle 
chassis 'under test' in the muddy Surrey 
green lanes, often used by the publication 
'Modern Transport' to equate to 'Colonial 
conditions'. 

Some publicity stunts were just that. 

For example, the period caption on one 
official photograph suggests that mounted 
police were needed to clear a path for an 
Armstrong Saurer to cross the newly-opened 
Lambeth bridge over the river Thames on 
July the 9th 1932. The caption suggests that 
the crowds were there to see the newly- 
announced Armstong Saurer range, when 
in fact, they were there to celebrate the 
opening of the bridge! This is rather clever 
early example of what today we might call 
product placement but, in 1935, the public 
relations department went even further by 
staging a photo-shoot, said to show 'The 
World's Largest and Smallest Lorries'. 

The smallest, the Ryecraft 'Scoota-Truck' 
was, thanks to a 1 hp lawnmower engine 
and miniature dimensions, very likely the 
smallest. But was the 22 tons gross four-axle 
Armstrong Saurer really the largest? It was 
highly likely that Scammell directors would 
have a different view on that! ^ 



A Back at the factory? It would be wonderful to peek inside the Armstrong Saurer factory on London's 
Great West Road - even if it was actually in Middlesex - to see just how much of this 'Effective' 4x2 
normal control chassis was produced there. Certainly the cab and platform body of this unit for flour miller 
Joseph Rank looks to be of UK build, but the Trilex wheels, bonnet and radiator are probably not. Is that 
the famous Firestone factory in the background? 



A What's in a name? What distinguishes an 'Effective' model from this one, which is referred to as a 
'Durable' model in the official caption? Taken by a commercial photographer on behalf of Armstrong 
Saurer, the picture shows a six cylinder '90 hp' normal control diesel chassis, with an insulated van body 
for meat transport. The operator is Smithfield Market-based Fairclough Brothers. 



A Here's another 'Effective' chassis, this time for the Scottish Co-Operative Wholesale Society Transport 
Department, based in Leith. In contrast to the impressively sturdy proportions, the unladen weight of this 
chassis is given as a modest 4 tons 19 cwt, leaving a legal payload potential of 7 tons. 
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A Sadly, the official period caption is missing from this 1935 press release photograph, but we can establish that, unlike most photographs taken for this 
purpose, AVK 889 has already seen a bit of life, judging by the odd scrape and dent down the nearside! Whether this wagon and drag combination was under 
long term contract to Staveley Foundry by haulage contractors Sharman Brothers isn't known, but a change to UK-pattern one-piece wheels is interesting. 



1 : Clever Stunt. Here is what was said to be "The first vehicle to cross the newly- 
opened Lambeth Bridge." The date is July 19th 1932 and the picture was obviously 
staged for publicity purposes. The Armstrong Saurer is a 6x4 'Dominant' chassis, 
operated by Risdon Semper & Co of London and Liverpool. Sadly we don't know 
the names of the police horses, but something seems to have caught the attention 
of the bicycle-riding 'rear guard' Bobby. 

2 : Another clever stunt! Motor Shows always create opportunities for a bit of 
publicity, but what on earth is going on here? It's the build-up to the 1933 
Commercial Vehicle Exhibition and, as you might by now be expecting, it's another 
'first' according to the Armstrong Saurer publicist. The first lorry chassis to 
break down in Kensington High Street perhaps? In fact, it is claimed this forward 
control tipper in Tarmac livery was the first of the 'heavies' to enter the Empire 
Hall. It certainly arrived before the Latil 'Traulier' as the stand behind is yet to be 
constructed. 

3 : Old Saurers never die. This early Saurer was photographed by S W Stevens- 
Stratten completing an HCVC London to Brighton event. 
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LAST OF THE EXPOSED RADIATORS? 


T he excuse used to describe the lack 
of driver comforts and ergonomic 
advancements already incorporated 
into the cab designs of most continental 
lorries from the early 1950s onwards - and 
eventually (and often reluctantly) by at least 
some British makes from the mid-1960s - was 
that the market didn't want 'unnecessary luxury 
features' that might in some way hamper 
reliability. It might seem hard to believe 
today, but even the inclusion of a radio was 
considered by many bosses to be a frivolous 
waste of money that might encourage lazy 
driver's to park-up in a lay-by to listen to 
the cricket report or 'The Archers', rather 
than pounding up the road earning his boss 
enough dosh to buy a new Bentley. 

Of course like all bits of folk law, there was 
probably some truth in such stories. Except 
a radio would have been worse than useless 
when fitted into the cab of an Atkinson - the 
driver would indeed have had to stop and 
park-up to hear anything over the relentless 
grumble of that Gardner beneath a few sheets 
of fibreglass! But the big question is: did this 
notion that 'luxury cabs make drivers lazy' 
really come from a hardcore of self-made 
private hauliers, who probably started their 
careers as owner drivers of a second-hand lorry 
where even a cab with doors was considered 
'luxury'? Or was it just an excuse by senior 


A The Atkinson Guardsman in Bulwark livery, seen on the company's stand at the 1965 Commercial 
Vehicle Show, turned out not to be the shape of things to come. (Stilltime aaa083) 


TEN-SHUN. irS THE GUARDSMAN 

On the face of it, what was to become known 
(retrospectively) as the 'Mark 1' (presumably 
the normal square-rigged coachbuilt cab 
with quarter-light windows was just referred 
to internally as 'the cab'?), the first hint 
that the factory was getting a bit uneasy at 


A This shot of two Gardner-powered tippers for Hargreaves was used in contemporary Atkinson adverts 
and shows the first 'official' attempt to update the by now ageing cab design, by ditching the exposed 
polished radiator, covering it over with a 'tin front'. The twin headlights echoed what ERF and Guy had 
been offering for several years but, seriously, was a meaningless chrome 'V' and a few louvres the best 
that could be done? 


Atkinson management to enable them to 
continue producing 'no-nonsense' wagons, 
without any ergonomic or styling advances, 
because it was cheaper and easier to do so? 

We need to try to find some examples from 
the archives to prove the point. Let's take that 
exposed radiator. There's no question that 
an Atkinson radiator is a thing of beauty. Any 


more than there's no question that an Atkinson 
is a wagon of quality and, in stark chassis 
engineering terms, integrity. With, we might 
suggest, added 'gritty'. But what we're talking 
about here is the cab. And in that respect, 
history suggests that it was the lack of suitable 
advancements in cab technology that finally 
brought the Atkinson brand down. Or at least 
prevented the company from taking a larger 
market share, at a time when it otherwise 
might have done. 

The first indication that the cab is an issue, 
is when an operator goes off to an outside 
supplier for a cab, rather than use the factory 
item. Unlike the AEG policy, which was to try 
to make a virtue out of suggesting that the 
customer was welcome to go off and do just 
that, at least with an Atkinson, the cab came 
as part of the deal. But even in the late 1950s, 
several customers seemed to be embarrassed 
at running a wagon with an 'old fashioned' 
exposed radiator and went shopping for a 
cab supplier capable of designing a 'tin front'. 
Sadly, no designs of any real merit seem to 
have been photographed! 


ATKINSON -THE BIG A’ 
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A Oddly, Atkinson could build lorries with 'proper' steel cabs, as this works shot from the 1950s confirms. Judging by the absence of any electrical equipment, 
the guess is that these two Motor Panels-cabbed 4x2 tippers were heading overseas - even though they have right hand drive. Ironically, a reasonable effort has 
been made to incorporate the traditional 'Big A' radiator with a modern flush front wing design. The same cab was fitted to BP tankers in Australia. 



A Here we see a shot of a tin-front Atkinson operated by DMT transport of Lincoln, fitted with a Ruston 
air-cooled diesel, possibly as an experiment 'close to home', as DMT was based in Ruston's home town. 
VFE 848 was new in 1963 and is seen pulling a knock-out rear axle low-loader trailer. Man-handling that 
pair of the 'Four-in-Line' wheels was not a fun job in wet weather and required at least three Wheatabix- 
worth of energy to remove them before the trailer could be loaded. Then they'd have to be fitted back 
again and the jacks re-stowed. 


sticking with the undoubtedly handsome 
GRP offering with it's still (just) stylish split 
wrap-around screens was when, in 1965, the 
Earls Court show stand featured a distinctive 
new prototype christened 'The Guardsman'. 
Fitted to a Cummins-powered tractor unit that 
was in most other respects the same as any 
other Atkinson, the Guardsman cab was the 
first tangible attempt to offer a 'modern' cab 
concept. 

And in many ways, it did offer some 
advances. A wide one-piece front screen. 

Easier cab entry (anything would have been 
easier than a standard cab) and a bit more 
interior space. Service issues were addressed 
by a wide lift-up panel, which replaced the 
standard radiator and... Well, basically, that 
was it. Rather than being an all-steel structure, 
it was still made from a mish-mash of materials. 
So no advances in driver safety or crash 
protection, factors that Scania, Volvo and 
Mercedes - to name just three continental 
manufacturers - were already well into at the 
time. And, sad to say, no real advancement in 
'looks' either. 

With an emphasis on better entry, this new 
cab offering featured a deep screen, ahead 
of front wheel-arch entry doors, opening out 
from a slim 'A post'. Behind the 'B-post' was 
a second cab side window, from which the 
driver could signal. Unfortunately, even as an 
eager teenager, I spotted that the B-post was 
right in the driver's eye line and would have 
required him to either bend forwards, or lean 


back to get a clear view at road junctions. 
Clearly, that issue had belatedly been spotted 
by the factory, so a second option was listed, 
big fixed front quarter-light (where the door 
would have been) and a conventional cab door 
above the wheel-arch. If you're already getting 
the whiff of compromise, muddle-headed 
thinking and failure, you're not wrong. After 
the show, the prototype finished in Bulwark 
colours was never referred to again in any 
Atkinson company publicity. 


Take two. It's September 1968. And Britain 
still has a vibrant commercial vehicle industry, 
even though some industry journalists are 
risking their pensions (and risking their 
publishers losing regular advertising revenue 
from any manufacturers that are criticised), by 
suggesting that first, foreign cars, and then 
foreign lorries were more advanced and quite 
often built to a higher quality. The "Nonsense; 
what could be better than a Gardner?" camp 
would have none of it. And if there was a flaw 
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MEWS 






A The Viewline looked modern enough, even if it's manner of construction 
wasn't. But at least it finally saw off the old fashioned 'Big A' exposed radiator 
grill, right? Er, no. After much wingeing from the established - and obviously 
still ultra-conservative customer base - Walton-le-Dale brought the 'trad rad' 
back! Here we see AMH 540H in later life (1993) operated by Barry Wadhams 
as a fairground tractor unit. That front tow-bar suggests the unit was ex- 
Pickfords. 


> Big news on Stand 308? Check the date, it's September 1968, not 1958. 
Atkinson has just announced two new cabs. One is a cheap revamp of the 
existing GRP confection, the other is dramatic and offers something really 
new. Sadly, the new 'Viewline' cab design was flawed. And still made by 1950s 
methods. 
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in my argument, it was that large 'own account' 
operators from Lucozade to British Rail were 
still buying Atkis with exposed radiators and 
zero creature comforts. Were the Union shop 
stewards asleep? 

Rather than employ some 'fancy southern 
design agency' to have another crack at a cab 
design, Atkinson did it themselves. After a 
couple of aborted attempts at covering over 
the radiator with a factory 'tin front', the 'Mark 
1' was joined by the... I'm betting you're ahead 
of me here... the 'Mark H' cab. Same look. 
Same exposed radiator? Well, yes and no, 
because what looked like a proper radiator, 
was in effect, a GRP replica. The overdue 
need for extra internal space was tackled by 
increasing the height of the cab and adding 
the luxury of 'forced air ventilation'. Bizarrely, 
and absolutely in line with the no-messing 
'Guvnor's Motor' ethos, was that the 'old' Mark 
I cab continued to be offered as an option 
after the Mark II went into production! Argh! 

A HALF-HEARTED ATTEMPT 

The big news for 1968 then? Certainly, 
it should have been the unveiling of the 
dramatic new 'Viewline' cab, which was 



^ T 

A Outside in the Earls Court demo park was a much better option - the cab made and fitted to Australian 
Atkis. Why didn't Atkinson offer it as a factory built item? Here we see an example in it's natural habitat 
down under, pulling an impressive drawbar tipping trailer. 
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A Luckily, Atkinson was doing pretty well in other market sectors where cab design was rather more 
straightforward and less complicated, as here with this 6x4 dump truck chassis, equipped as a ballast box 
tractor unit. No prizes for guessing that Davy United was more to do with the steel industry than football, 
but while the double-skinned roof and stout front bumper have a purposeful look, we should also observe 
the futuristic 1960s Thunderbirds'-style architecture of the Davy United headquarters office block behind, 
with it's Penthouse level board room windows looking out over the unwashed masses. "What's going on 
down there. Miss Jones? There's some hairy photographer fellow with one of our new wagons...." 


just about ready for full production. But 
instead? The first three pages of the Atkinson 
Commercial Motor Show press release treat us 
to the underwhelming news about the Mark II 
now being the standard offering, because the 
Mark 1 was to finally be phased-out in 1969, 
and how much better the Mark II was, in terms 
of being wider (by a couple of inches) and 
easier to get into, because the door sill was 
all of two inches lower as well. Other notable 
features? A flatter double skinned floor and... 
Hang on, where are all the details of the new 
Viewline cab? 

Here we are on page four of a page five 
press release. Sensing that already Atkinson 
directors are in two minds, we find that the 
new cab "designed for Motorway conditions" 
we're told, features a massive 32 sq ft front 
screen and a high datum flat floor, that 
predated the whole concept championed later 
by the Renault 'Magnum'. So it was ahead of 
it's time then? Er, yes. But mostly no. Gone 
was the (pretend) exposed radiator, but while 
the Viewline cab should have been designed 

> That Atkinson could achieve 'handsome' and 
'rugged', while still including a bit of 'style' is 
illustrated here by one of the biggest 
Atkinsons built, the Omega tractor unit. 

Designed for overseas applications, such as 
oil pipeline operations, mining and logging, it 
was highly unlikely to be spotted on UK roads, 
especially as it was oversize. But this 
photograph from the archives shows an Omega 
on a press test for a commercial vehicle 
magazine at a 'secret' Army test track 
'somewhere in England'. It doesn't look like 
Chobham, so it must be Long Valley! The 
Omega didn't have an exposed radiator. But 
it did have one hell of a 'Big A'. 


to tilt, it didn't, because it couldn't; it was 
still made of GRP. So instead, hinged access 
panels behind the wheel-arches flipped-out to 
enable the hapless fitter to 'flip-in'. 

The final twist? There are two. Such was 
the resistance amongst potential customers 
-the ones with the biggest cheque books 
and loudest mouths probably - that once in 
production, the very few Viewlines actually 
built were fitted with a traditional radiator! The 
second twist? Outside in the demo park at 
1968 show was an export model 'Gold Knight' 
tipper, fitted with an Australian-built cab. The 
chassis still stuck to good old British Gardner/ 
David Brown/Eaton mechanicals, but while 
Aussie cabs were still GRP and still featured 
that exposed grill proudly displaying the Big A, 
the end result looked absolutely great. 

Moral of the story? British lorry 


A How far behind were British manufacturers 
when compared to Continental manufacturers? 
Here's the answer; even the old Krupp steel cab 
was more modern than the latest GRP offering 
from Walton-le-Dale! Atkinson made the excuse 
that the "comprehensively equipped cab with low 
suspension frequencies" was in some way only 
necessary on the other side of the channel. But 
even that wasn't enough to help win more orders. 

manufacturers were already falling well behind 
when it came to 'style' but, tragically, seemed 
unable to make the decision to put things 
right. Sadly by the time they did, as with 
Atkinson when it finally offered a steel tilt cab 
as the Seddon Atkinson 200/300/400 series, it 
was far too late. ^ 


A Let's close with a view out of the split screens 
of an Atkinson cab - the classic 'Guvnor's wagon. 
Actually, this is the new 'Mark N' cab with a bit 
more room and comfort. Well, 'ish'. 
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AUSTIN OF ENGLAND 


WHAT COULD BE MORE TRUSTWORTHY? 



< The clue is in the name. Here's why the Three Way 
was such a good idea; the factory-built body not only 
featured a pair of wide, hinged rear doors, but double 
outward-opening side doors on both sides, to enable 
easy kerbside delivery. Unlike the internal sliding doors 
used on the Morris J Type, they didn't take-up valuable 
load space. Loadspace platform area was 124 inches 
long by up to 68 ins wide, giving a capacity of 300 
cubic feet, within 186 ins overall length. A chassis/ 
cab scuttle and chassis-only were also available for 
specialist coachwork. But that doesn't explain why a 
significant number of customers ordered Three Way 
vans with third party coachbuilt van bodies - without 
the side doors! 


I f the stars of the 1948 Motor Show 
were the Jaguar XK120 and the 
Morris Minor, then the Austin Three 
Way' van had to be one of the stars of 
the first post-war Commercial Vehicle 
Exhibition. In terms of image, Austin was 
still seen as traditional and conservative 
and, over the years, any attempt to 
become 'trendy' tended to fall on stony 
ground - the Austin 'Atlantic' and later 
'Metropolitan' come to mind. But while 
the rather podgy postwar car models 
like the A40 and A70 slowly introduced 
the concept of all enveloping bodywork 
to the British motorist, over in the 
commercial vehicle range, the Three Way 
was surely designed to be a model with 
global potential? 

There are distinct traces of the 1930s 
American 'Zephyr' diesel streamlined 
trains about that front grill and curved 
profile, and reference to period motoring 
titles from the 1940s confirms that in 
all sorts of record attempts, Austins 

> Was the 25cwt Austin 'Three Way' van designed 
as a new British model with global potential? 

Could be. The clue? The phrase 'With Forward 
Drive' was clearly aimed at potential customers 
who were used to a space-wasting bonnet and 
what we would call 'normal control'. But, at a 
time when the competitive products from Morris 
still had all the style of a garden shed, just look 
at that psuedo-American curved front grill. From 
a designer's viewpoint, it seems to have got its 
styling cues from the headline-grabbing American 
'Zephyr' diesel streamlined passenger trains of 
the 1930s! The specification was, however, more 
down to earth, but if that four-cylinder 2199 cc 
petrol engine was good enough for the new Austin 
Healey 100/4, it was good enough to propel this 
'express' van along at a decent lick, too. 
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> Those little Austin vans could really fly! Although 
never as common, the A30/A35 vans had big 
advantage over the competitive Morris Minors 
at launch - overhead valves. Here we see a 5 cwt 
van, used as a promotional vehicle for Skyways 
of London - arguably one of Britain's first budget 
airlines. The catch? You had to travel by coach 
from Victoria Coach Station to Manston in Kent, to 
board your Dakota. Still, what do you expect for 
your £7.19.0? 

y In many ways, the Austin 'Gipsy' 4x4 should 
have been more successful than the compromised 
design of the Land Rover - compromised by a lack 
of suitable power units that is, as the initial 1600 
cc unit was gutless and the larger two litre only 
marginally better. The Gipsy had a better service 
network - and more modern suspension too. But 
somehow Rover managed to convince customers 
that the Land Rover was made of aluminium, even 
though the bit that was most likely to go rusty, the 
bulkhead, was actually steel. Meanwhile, Austin 
built the whole Gipsy out of steel - so everything 
could go rusty at once! One thing is for sure, 
neither sales department could have foreseen the 
day when both products would come under the 
control of Leyland. 


performed well - even in the stark 
contrasts of the northern Norwegian 
winters and the baking hot Nevada 
Desert 'Bonneville' salt flats. So how 
come the commercials never got to share 
in that glory? 

In the end, it was Bedford that used 
that 'You See them Everywhere' slogan. 
But, seriously, it should have equally 
applied to Austins. After all, unlike the 
American-owned Bedford brand, they 
were British, dammit... ^ 


> Most mid-1950s Austins - and indeed the same 
product when badged later as a 'BMC' - used 
the handsome Willenhall Radiators steel cab. It 
ended up being used by a number of other British 
manufacturers too, so it must have been pretty 
versatile, but clearly not versatile enough for BRS 
parcels. The problem of using a standard lorry cab 
in the 1950s? Cab access was not the best. That's 
why most manufacturers of mid-range chassis 
also marketed a normal control chassis. They 
had a wider door, a lower floor height and big 
wide steps. The problem? They wasted potential 
loadspace and in some cases involved a mix of 
either a longer wheelbase, or increased rear axle 
loading. The solution to all that? Well it wasn't this 
experimental Austin forward control chassis with 
a sliding cab door - especially as the door has to 
impinge into the parcels van body. It was produced 
by Strachans of Acton. Could it have been the 
precursor of the famous BRS 'Noddy Van'? 
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A It's interesting to speculate how the obviously American- 
inspired Austin (and Morris) FK 504 cab would have been 
received had it been introduced on an Atkinson chassis. Did 
the fact that it carried the same badge as found on the twin car 
ranges have a positive effect on sales? Or a negative one? Very 
few manufacturers of small vans are successful in selling heavy 
trucks and for all the 'mass producers' a five, or possibly a six- 
tonner was about as heavy a lorry as most aspired to. Limited 
output engines were less of an issue before the horsepower-to- 
weight formula applied - it was mostly down to finding a chassis 
converter capable of grafting on an extra (mostly trailing) rear 
axle. We don't know the location of this photograph, except that 
it's in the Birmingham area. But the combination of an extra axle 
and that stylish wrap-around front screen give this 1959/60 Austin 
much more of a 'heavy' persona, don'tcha think? 

> Rare Noddy? Just as 'awkward customers' (can the customer 
always be right?) elected to buy Austin Three Way van chassis 
and have a local bodybuilder knock-up a van with no side doors, 
an almost parallel situation occurred at BRS. After countless 
hours of debate between chassis manufacturer. Star Bodies, the 
BTC-owned bodybuilder and the unions they came up with the 
design for the integral 'Noddy' parcels van. What happened? The 
BRS Meat Haulage division looked enviously at the easy entry cab 
design and asked if it was possible to build a 'Noddy Lorry'. This 
is the end result. Unlike the earlier picture of the Austin parcels 
van and unlike the Noddy itself, it ended-up as a chassis cab with 
hinged doors and a fixed insulated van body. 





< Twin headlights; in the late 1950s and early '60s, 
they were the latest thing. The new Guy lorries 
had 'em and so too did the very first factory- 
produced British chassis featuring a tilt cab, the 
FJ, which was introduced in 1965. So, the forward 
control cab models now looked dead trendy. But 
what could be done to 'sex-up' the already long-in- 
the-tooth WF normal control models? Answer, slap 
a pair of twin headlights on them too! Then tart-up 
the cab a bit and chop a foot off the bottom of the 
cab doors to make the end result look more 'heavy 
lorry', or something. Here's the end result. It 
lasted until the very end of the concept of a British 
normal control lorry. But by the dawn of the 1970s 
this once lucrative market had all but vanished. 
























> And here's another FJ also fitted with a third axle used for bulk 
milk deliveries by the Co-Op. Who would have believed that the 
same basic cab would end up on Leyland-badged 'Redline' chassis 
manufactured in Bathgate, Scotland, more than a decade after the 
design should have been replaced? Arguably, it never was. Right 
into Leyland days, there was still a gap between the Ogle-designed 
'Roadrunner' cab and the larger 'C40' cab of the Freighter. 


Y A Corporate Last Gasp? The BMC 'EA van should have been a 
world-beater. Or at least one of the few British products that might 
have sold well throughout European markets, where no domestic 
alternative was available. But it didn't, mostly because of the canted- 
over version of a diesel engine (inset picture) that was designed to 
be placed upright in the chassis. No big complaint about the styling; 
as a parcels van it was okay to look like a box on wheels. For good 
measure, the front panel had the same corporate family look of the 
original FJ, but with single headlights, obviously. Unfortunately the 
about-to-be-renamed and restyled 'Redline' range ended up looking 
rather different, so the link was lost. Sadly, much like Austin/Morris/ 
BMC range generally in fact. 
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< Brand Image again. Whether you consider this 
cab design to be as striking in 1965, as the '57 
Chevy' looks of the FF cab when it was announced 
in the previous decade, is a personal thing. 

But surely we can all agree, the FJ had a clean, 
uncluttered look. Did the twin 'stacked' headlights 
work? No, I don't mean 'electrically'. Of course 
they did that. Stylistically? The headlights were 
further inboard than they might have been, giving 
the cab a narrow appearance, but other than that, 
yes. Here's an early chassis with a third axle and 
aluminium tipping blower body in use with a corn 
miller based in Preston. 
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WHEELER DEALERS DONE GOOD 

ROOTES TURN COMMER & HARRIER INTO GLORAL BRANDS 


W ere we addressing the 

achievements of the Rootes 
Brothers from an automotive 
history viewpoint, the script would be 
worthy, not only of a cracking good book, 
but, provided we restricted ourselves to a 
cut-off date of around 1965, a Hollywood 
blockbuster movie too. Full of triumph over 
the stodgy established British motor industry 
hierarchy, the go-getting sons of a small-time 
Kentish bicycle shop owner ran rings around 
everyone. How they ended up selling more 
cars than anyone else, without even having 
actually made any is remarkable. How they 
used the cash they made as 'sales agents', 
to buy their way into the manufacturing side 
and ultimately produced a range of products 
that enjoyed global success in the vehicle- 
hungry postwar era is... Well, just which 
actors could we cast to convince audiences 
that such a thing was possible? Brad Pitt? 
Benedict Wassisname? Doubt it. Even Bruce 
Willis would find it tough going. 

'Rootes - the Sequel' was a sadder. 





< The launch of the QX look-alike Bantam was a 
big event as, prior to that, Karrier products didn't 
have a corporate look, confirmed here by this works 
photograph of the original model. Closer examination 
of the original print (taken on a plate camera by 'H R 
Clayton'), shows that two other lorries parked in the 
factory doorway have been 'painted out'. Why not 
just move them? John Knight's 'Royal Primrose Soap 
Works' must have smelled wonderful! 


> Rarer than you might think. Although modelled 
as a breakdown lorry in the Dinky Toys range, the 
normal control Superpoise range was never seen 
in as large numbers as the competitve Bedford, 
Fordson, Austin and Morris vehicles. Was it 
because, in direct contrast to the adventurous 
specification of the QX, the Superpoise models 
were far more conservative under the skin? Was 
it that the TS3 diesel engine didn't fit? Whatever, 
as this 1954 front cover advert in The Commercial 
Motor illustrates, Rootes had a far more significant 
commercial range than automotive historians tend 
to give it credit for. 


Rootes 
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> Not all 'Commers' were what they seemed. Built 
in 1953, this 4x4 chassis was actually a 'Douglas' 
aircraft crash tender. The Shelvoke and Drewry 
tank shop also produced some 4x2 QX-based 
firefighters for Australia, long before any ideas of 
an SD special-purpose vehicle range were realised. 




darker story, involving union friction, UK 
government blackmail and, as the Rootes 
empire crashed and burned as a result of the 
next generation not being up to the job, a 
helping hand from some friendly American 
'uncles'just prolonged a painful death. 

But we're not doing that corporate stuff. 
We're supposed to be looking at 'rare or 
unusual' commercial vehicles. But let's 
start by paying 'Much Respect' to Billy and 
Reggie Rootes, for all they achieved. And 
noting that the well-known saying that even 
great dynasties often only last for three 
generations. The first, the father, gets things 
started. The second, the sons, build it up. 
And the third, their offspring, muck it all up. 
That's the story of Rootes in a nutshell. 

We could suggest that the Commer QX 
was 'A Rare One', in that the British market 
had never seen anything like it at the time. 
Here was a stylish, steel-cabbed, forward 
control chassis, with an 'underfloor' engine 
that enabled a driver and two crew to be 
accommodated in the cab without any 
modifications. And once the Tilling Stevens- 
designed 'TS3' horizontally-opposed two- 
stroke diesel became available (most early 
production examples were petrol-engined), 
it had enough performance to out-gun just 
about any wagon on the road. In short, it 
was a massive gamble as, previously, both 
the Commer and Karrier brands had been 
conservative in every way. But it would also 
be true to say that in the context of this 


< After a re-jig of the original QX cab - which included a full-width 
grill and single-piece screen - the next big development was the 
arrival of the 'C Series' models and, eventually, the maximum 
weight 'Maxiload'. The heavier 'Commers' tended to feature twin 
headlights, while the lighter models - and 'Karriers' - had single 
headlights. However, this is something else again - a 'Haulamatic' 
dumptruck which oddly, from the photograph at least, doesn't seem 
to feature four wheel drive. 


publication, Karrier was way up there, when 
it came to producing rare and/or unusual 
'specials'. Example? How about the 1930s 
Karrier 'Road-Railer' concept vehicles? Both 
a lorry chassis and a more widely-publicised 
passenger chassis were produced. Had 
things been thought through, they could 
have outshone AEC's efforts in diesel- 
engined railcar development but, of course, 
didn't. 

That the QX (although it was never 
referred to as such at the time) went on 
to become not only a major player in 
the UK transport industry, but in far-flung 
export markets such as South America, 

New Zealand, as well as nearer home in 
Portugal and Scandinavia, testifies to it's 
rugged quality. And, in a way, it was the 
only commercial vehicle in the Rootes 
range to benefit from the full 
force of Rootes marketing 
expertise - an expertise that 
was way ahead of most of 
the other British 'Big Six' 
manufacturers at the 
time. 

But what about 
the other models 
in the Rootes 
commercial 


vehicle range? After the launch of the QX 
and right through the 1950s, Rootes dealers 
were able to offer what appeared to be a 
handsome, closely-related range of products 
to meet every need. There was the Karrier 
Bantam - which on the face of it offered a 
much better urban distribution solution than 
the Scammell Scarab. No other manufacturer 
offered a little chassis that was as able as 
a rigid, as it was as an urban artic tractor 
unit. Then there were the traditional normal 
control 'Superpoise' models, the distinctively 
stylish 'Express' semi-forward control 1 1/4 
ton van and, at the lower end of the scale, 
the Hillman car-derived panel van - which 
was also given the 'Express' name tag. But 
just to illustrate how clever Rootes marketing 
people were, where others just had one 
small van model, Rootes went one better 
with the stubby short wheelbase Commer 
'Cob' - the van version of the Hillman 
'Husky'. 

So where did it all go so wrong? The truck 
range did receive regular up dates and 
investment - while the funds were available 
- but with the benefit of hindsight, it was the 
Imp (and it's commercial cousins, labelled 
Cob and Husky) that failed the Rootes 
empire. They just didn't have the resilience 
of the previous front-engined generations. 
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A Unlike those of some manufacturers, Rootes car-derived commercials looked just as stylish as the cars 
as this 'Commer' pick-up used by the London Brick Company transport department testifies. Sadly, the 
'Express' van and pick-ups didn't last beyond the next model change. 
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1 - 3 : About as rare as they come. Back in the 1930s, Karrier had a diverse range that included both 
maximum weight goods chassis and three axle passenger chassis as well. So that might help explain the 
thinking behind the 'Road Railer' concept. Although pictures of the passenger carrying version appeared 
in a number of magazines at the time, the lorry version was far more elusive. Even rarer is any actual 
Karrier-produced literature on this interesting hybrid - the assumption being that units were produced 
primarily at the request of the LMS railway. This 'full-on' Karrier brochure suggests otherwise and that 
Karrier saw a commercial opportunity here. Alas, the company was wrong about that. The brochure shows 
the passenger chassis both 'on test' and completed - it ran from Stratford-upon-Avon station to an LMS- 
owned Hotel - and a 'maintenance truck' used by the LNER on the 'West Highland section'. The 'twenty 
six seater coach' used by the LMS featured two mid-entrances, while unladen weight was given as a hefty 
7tons 2cwt. 


THE t.B.SJ.-MlIllEII "ftCH ItHILEr' 


In fact, technically advanced as it was, the 
whole Imp project was the millstone around 
the Rootes corporate neck. But, even before 
it's introduction, it was clear that Rootes 
technical development wasn't keeping up 
with market demands. The Commer 'cab- 
over' panel van would have been a winner 


if it had arrived five years earlier. But, by the 
mid-1960s, Rootes really needed a Transit/ 
Bedford CF look-alike. Instead, there was 
only enough money for a false radiator grill 
on the same old 'PB' product. Ironically, it 
became the last product built in Britain with 
any direct Rootes Group connection. *❖* 
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DENNIS - STAR OF THE SURREY 
STOCKRROKER RELT 
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A As handsome as any Leyland, or AEC? No question. DTB 410 reflects the fashion for normal control medium weight tippers, which continued right into the 
mid-1950s. This 1930s Dennis for Ellenbrook Brickworks has a direct link back to earlier forms of transport and indeed to the very start of the industrial revolution 
- check out the headboard above the stylish cab. It informs us that the brick maker was part of the Bridgewater Estate. The old Duke was the instigator of the 
Bridgewater Canal, built for the purpose of speeding up delivery of coal from the Duke's mines. Behind this handsome lorry are the actual brick kilns. 


T he actual location of Britain's vehicle 
manufacturing industry is almost as 
interesting as the vehicles themselves. 
We find that many of the names we know so 
well were initially in business doing something 
else entirely, or that they grew up close to 
where certain raw materials - or skilled labour 
- could be found. This explains why the likes 
of Rover, Riley and the numerous other brands 
which started-out as cycle makers, were to be 
found around the Birmingham/Coventry area; 
there were silversmiths and other dexterous 
trades already there when the cycling boom 
took off. That such firms progressed into 
mechanised transport early in the 20th Century 
helps illustrate just how adept the labour force 
was. 

Others came at vehicle manufacturing 
from 'heavy engineering'. Foden, Leyland 
and Atkinson, for example, had a steam 
background. Here's a classic example of that 
famous Carlsberg advert not being universally 
applicable - if Foden had built bicycles, they 



A Dennis Brothers (Guildford) Limited was a major employer in the town and was a key player in many 
sectors of transport for many years. But, for whatever reason, the success of Dennis heavy-duty - or 
maximum weight, if you prefer - lorry chassis seemed to wax and wain. During World War I, Dennis 
'Subsidy' types were right up there with the likes of Leyland, AEC and Thornycroft. This 'Max', built in 
1938 as those storm clouds were gathering once more over Europe, was a quality piece of kit easily 
as attractive as any other offering on the market at the time. So was it the diverse product range that 
prevented Dennis gaining market dominance in the mainstream road haulage sector? 
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A As smart as any Leyland? This smart postwar Dennis 'Centaur' platform lorry features a chrome radiator grill and 
wheel nut guard rings, but the truth was, Dennis tended to gravitate towards more specialised products like fire 
engines and refuse collectors where there was less competition. 


< That the Dennis Paxit normal - or semi-normal 
- control chassis still had a role in the transport 
industry at the time was exemplified by the 
'Horla', a tractor unit version of the semi-forward 
control 'Pax'. But it doesn't explain why this 
forward control Dennis, with the Willenhall cab 
had been mounted on a chassis in Guildford. 

You'd never guess it was a Dennis product, thanks 
to that uninspiring and anonymous front grille. 
Rated at 10/12 tons, the tank trailer was fitted 
with Scammell automatic landing gear. Here's the 
proof with what is probably the prototype after 
completion in the Dennis works yard. There's 
one question that remains unanswered - 'Why'? 
Why did Shell Mex & BP go to Dennis for what 
amounted to a bespoke product when off-the-peg 
Bedford S-Type tractor units also specified would 
do the same job? 


A After World War II, Dennis settled down to 
building passenger chassis of various sizes, but 
while ordinary commercial vehicle chassis were 
also manufactured, it was the municipal market 
where the company was to shine, with the Paxit. 
But it's clear that Dennis still wanted a slice of 
the mainstream lorry chassis business in the 
late 1940s and early '50s. This '120 horsepower 
Jubilant diesel truck for continuous heavy duty' 
was right up there with the best from any other 
manufacturer, thanks to an eight litre direct 
injection Dennis '06' diesel with four valves per 
cylinder and a five-speed overdrive top gearbox. 
So why wasn't it more successful? 


would undoubtedly have been the heaviest 
bicycles in the world! If there was a nice, neat 
'third way' of entry into the vehicle industry, 
then an existing background in casting, steel 
fabrication or, say, shipbuilding, might have 
been thought to have been it. But a look down 
the list of 'possibles' suggests you wont find 
many successful steel fabricators, shipbuilders 
or railway locomotive manufacturers that 
successfully made the jump into commercial 
vehicle production - although Armstrong 
Whitworth, Fowler and McLaren all had a go. 


But against that backdrop, how can we 
quantify Dennis? On the face of it, the leafy 
market town of Guildford is hardly... No 
hang on a minute, it's easy to underestimate 
Guildford; it has a cathedral for a start, is well 
connected and we can assume has always had 
a population that could be said to be doing 
pretty well for itself. Well enough to provide 
a roaring trade for the Dennis Brothers, when 
they set up shop in town as cycle repairers and, 
ultimately, having made a bit of cash fixing 
the shortcomings of other brands, as vehicle 
manufacturers themselves. 

But how this family-owned business 
progressed and transformed itself into a 
company with a magnificent - now sadly 
demolished - purpose-built factory 'motor 
mill', beside the main LSWR railway line 
(complete with it's own rail connection, no 
less) is a story worthy of a 'magnum opus'. 

That it hasn't so far been written, could be 
a reflection on the lack of one element that 
the Dennis brand has never really cultivated 
-which it could be said is present in spades 
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> If there was a market for underfloor engined 
lorries in the 1950s , it surely should have been in 
urban delivery lorries like the Albion 'Claymore' 
and here, the much rarer Dennis 'Stork' as the 
layout allowed for a three man cab or a flat floor 
and entry into the body for the driver. Barton's 
the baker could have probably bought two 
Fordsons for the same money. 

with certain other vehicle brands - call it what 
you like, 'kudos', 'romance', 'gravitas'. You 
rarely find anyone who is passionate about a 
Dennis, in the way in which drivers are about 
their Atkinsons, Leylands, ERFs, or Fodensfor 
example. 

Why was that? Was it because of the location 
of the factory in the South-east? Surely not, 
Thornycroft and Scammell were both located 
in the South and are just as highly regarded 
as the rest. It's not fair. Remember that, at a 
time when a large number of 'quality' lorry 
manufacturers were buying-in components 




A Ah, those were the days! The sun is shining. Britain is still a manufacturing nation, with state assets 
that haven't yet been sold off. And those latest TVs - complete with transistors - are probably the best 
images a British family will ever get to see in the comfort of their own homes in their lifetimes. Who could 
ask for more? And as for owning your own Ford 105E Anglia? Well, surely life couldn't get any better? 
Until now, we'd never had it so good, but when the works demo driver fires-up that Perkins V8, things will 
have got a whole lot better because this 32 ton tractor unit is a Dennis with 'attitude'! The main attraction 
to the potential customer was that the 'Maxim' was said to be the lightest tractor unit in it's class. And 
less unladen weight means more payload earning potential. It's launch marked yet another push into the 
mainstream haulage market. 


like engines, Dennis was building it's own. And 
it didn't just build lorry chassis either. After a 
brief spell making cars - an example of which 
is still owned by the Dennis family - buses, 
ambulances, complete refuse collectors, fire 
engines and other specialised chassis were 
built, along with, at various times, 'Mercury' 
airport tugs, not to mention motorised lawn 
mowers! 

How the Dennis brand ended up being 
split into three different businesses, each 


corporately unconnected with the other, is a 
story of mixed emotions. That Dennis Eagle 
'Elite' RCV chassis are now being specified 
(in admittedly very small numbers) as 'lorries' 
for motorway cone-laying, skip-truck and 
tipper operations kind of brings the story full 
circle. The only sad note is that this 'Dennis' is 
now owned (at the time of writing) by Dutch 
manufacturer Terberg, having previously been 
Spanish-owned. 

How on earth was that allowed to happen? ^ 


Y The fortunes of Dennis at Guildford and 
Shelvoke & Drewry at Letchworth, Hertfordshire, 
are entwined in many ways, the final chapter 
being that Dennis Eagle purchased the remains 
of SD from the Official Receiver, moments before 
Marshall of Cambridge, in an attempt to acquire 
the business and - along with several former SD 
employees - restart production. Earlier, back in 
the late 1950s, former Dennis chief engineer Tom 
Tillson was poached from Guildford, to design 
the all-new T-Type range for SD after more than 
one botched in-house attempt at Letchworth. In 
the mid-1970s, a certain self-styled 'Mr Mercury' 
with the theatrical name of Reginald T Barnfield 
arrived at SD headquarters in his Rolls Royce with 
the suggestion that smaller fork-lift trucks and 
a range of yes, you've guessed it, aircraft tugs, 
might win huge orders and stick one on Dennis in 
the process. Exactly what role 'RTB' had played 
in selling the Mercury tug and tractor business 
to Dennis was hard to establish, but after being 
part of the Dennis range for a while, aircraft tugs 
and spotters subsequently continued under the 
'Reliance Mercury' branding, as seen here. 
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The Rare Ones 


CUE - ACTION! CUE - DODGE KEW! 


A Dodge Brothers - or to be more accurate Chrysler - was in Britain well before World War II but, unlike 
Ford or General Motors, never seemed to have any ambition to create a complete range of 'Yew-Ro- 
Pean' models encompassing cars, vans and trucks. Once the Kew operation was up-and-running, what UK 
customers got was an entirely British lorry range. But it wasn't always like that - the products 'evolved'. 
What we have here is an example of the start of that transition, using an American bonnet and grill, but 
featuring a semi-forward control layout with a UK-built cab, better suited to UK conditions. Payload was a 
modest 4 tons. Note, there's already a 'film' connection; Thames Valley Ballast was based in Shepperton, 
just down the road from the film studios! 


I f ever there was an argument over whether 
'publicity' pays or not, that gritty 1950s film 
epic 'Hell Drivers' stands testimony that not 
only does it do that in spades, it can actually 
turn a fairly humdrum performer-the Perkins 
P6-powered Dodge 'Parrot Nose' 100 Series 
- into a legend. As an early convert to diesel, 
the early post-war Dodge range soon won over 
many operators that might have previously 
purchased a heavier chassis from a premium- 
quality manufacturer. In the early 1950s, the 
lack of a suitable forward control option was no 
big deal - after all, the original Leyland Comet 
followed the same format - and indeed shared 
the same cab, which was also used by Ford for 
its 'ET6' range. And of course Guy used the 
bonnet and wing pressings for the lovely little 
GS rural bus for London Transport as well. 

But do 'Parrot-nosed' Dodges qualify as 
'Rare'? No, not really. But the search to find 
customers in a post-war market soon evolved 
from shortages of new chassis, to a situation 
in which, in truth, there were probably far 
too many commercial vehicle manufacturers 
chasing orders, but Dodge continued to find 
a slot. A slot between the mass-produced 
American-owned Bedfords and Fordsons/Ford 
Thames, the British-owned Austin/Morris BMCs 
and the Commers of the Rootes Group. 


But here's the rub; although the Dodge 
Brothers Kew range was always American- 
owned, it somehow managed to portray a 
typically British image. There was no American 
equivalent of the British Dodge 'Parrot Nose' 


but, ironically, when the idea of using US- 
based products was finally tried, these failed 
to impress the market. More significantly, 
Britsh-built Dodges were sometimes sold with 
DeSoto branding and exported from Britain to 



THAMES VALLE 


ballast 


Thames 


UPON 


SHEPPERTON 



< As the styling, vision and internal space of the 
early post-war Briggs-built cab soon became 
dated, the race to find an alternative must have 
become increasingly fraught at Kew. Ford hung 
on to 'normal control' as well, but soon had the 
Thames Trader to pep-up the customer choice on 
dealer forecourts. Leyland had managed to keep 
the bonneted Comet selling well, using the same 
pressings on both goods and passenger chassis, 
but likewise was forced to introduce a forward 
control Comet using the 'Mouthorgan Grille' cab 
as fitted to heavier-duty Beavers, Hippos and the 
four-axle Octopus ranges. Dodge elected to carry 
on with normal control for a further generation - 
sharing a new cab with the contemporary Commer 
'Superpoise' models. The same cab was also used 
by several other small-scale manufacturers, such 
as Baron. But although an artists impression exists 
of this same cab with twin headlights, it's not clear 
whether any 'Barons' were ever built and sold. So 
instead, here's a 1957 catalogue illustration of a 
7-ton tipper proudly displaying that 'Dodge Kew' 
branding. 


< In the early 1960s, clearly somebody back 
at Chrysler in the US was keen to project a bit 
more American image. Why not import the 
contemporary US Dodge range to the UK? Lesney 
was persuaded to introduce an example in scale. 
This would have been the 'full size' end result. 
After a brief press release announcement in 'The 
Commercial Motor,' no more was heard of the 
idea. 
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< This conversion can be confirmed. It's been undertaken by Primrose. We 
know this because it's a Primrose press photograph - although this time, the 
conversion involves an usual mid-steer axle on a 1967 long wheelbase 700 Series 
4x2 chassis. We don't get to find out what haulier Charles Fisher of Seaton, York, 
was going to carry on his new 6x2 Dodge once it was bodied, but judging by 
the length of the chassis it was both bulky and, because air suspension has been 
specified, possibly fragile. 

The Dodge 'K cab' was very much a one-off in styling terms. There was nothing 
else quite like it on the British market and although there are a few Trans-Atlantic 
elements to the design 'look' - what are termed today as 'styling cues' - there 
was nothing else like it in the US either. The end result was handsome, easy to 
get into - in fact, it had one of the widest cab steps of any British lorry of the 
era. Unusually, the same cab looked equally as good on a little two axle box van 
as it did on a maximum weight artic tractor unit fitted with a V8 Perkins. 


> 'Niche marketing' is a recent term but, in 
effect, that's how Dodge won orders in an 
increasingly competitive market. In 1960, bulk 
animal feed specialist Lever's - sadly we don't 
have the location of the company - needed a bulk 
transporter to deliver loads into tight rural lanes 
and restricted farm gateways. The end result was 
this 6x2 'Chinese Six' Dodge 300 Series chassis 
fitted with the LAD cab. The supplier of the third 
axle can't be confirmed, but the Primrose Group 
of Burnley, Lancashire did feature a number of 
both trailing and steer axle conversions in it's 
advertising. 


overseas customers, winning orders where US- 
built Dodges couldn't. 

'Badge Engineering' is very much an 
American device, although it has to be said 
that, as admirers of American sales techniques, 
the Rootes Brothers were pretty good at it 
too, juggling the Hillman, Humber, Singer and 
Sunbeam Talbot brands around a number of 
limited mechanical components. So it's doubly 
ironic that when the Rootes finances turned 
turtle, it was the Chrysler Corporation, owner 
of the Dodge brand, that initially offered a 


'helping hand' and not long after, a full-blown 
takeover bid. The end result? Dodge badges 
on Commers, including some very unlikely 
suspects like the 'Walk Thru' parcel van 
models, and the closure of the Dodge Kew 
Surrey plant. Production shifted to Dunstable, 
but it sadly didn't last and after a brief spell 
of Renault-Dodge branding, the French 
manufacturer finally gave up building chassis in 
Britain entirely. 

It's increasingly fashionable for the film 
industry to 're-make' blockbusters, but then, as 


with 'The Italian Job', change the location and 
timeframe - and mess things up. Why do they 
do that? While we're promised a 're-make' of 
Hell Drivers, indeed, the timeframe has been 
changed. Why? If you were doing a re-make of 
Hell Drivers 'in period', it's at least comforting 
to know that enough examples of the iconic 
short wheelbase Perkins-engined Dodge 
'Parrot Nose' tippers with that distinctive 
engine tick-over note have survived in 
restoration to enable you to make a half decent 
job of it! ^ 



A Left: One they never did. This dual-drive Dodge tipper has had a forth axle added in order to convert it into an 8x4 twin steer tipper - or 'dumper' - as the 
original pic caption optimistically puts it. While the K-Series cab with wide cab step ahead of the wheelarch wouldn't appear to be the obvious choice of chassis 
for heavy site work, it's quite clear by the body spec that this 1971 K-reg unit was purchased to do just that. 

Right: On the face of it, this is just a Commer 'Walk-Thru' with a Dodge badge stuck on that stumpy bonnet, but closer examination of this official press photo 
provides a few more points of interest, for what was generally speaking a pretty basic and unremarkable model. Firstly, it's not a 'Walk- Thru' panel van, it's the far 
less common chassis/cab version which, according to the caption on the reverse, makes it a 1974 model 'KC-40'. But that aside, it's the body on the back of the 
chassis that is worth a second look; made by Cravens Homalloy, it's an insulated van made out of GRP. 
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DOUGLAS - YOU MIGHT SEE THEM 
ANYWHERE - EXCEPT ON THE ROAD 


L ists of British commercial vehicle 
manufacturers have regularly 
contained details of vehicles 
that you wouldn't expect to find on the 
public highway. Super-sized dump trucks 
for quarrying and mining operations 
come to mind, for example. This has 
always created a problem for the lorry 
enthusiast. It just wasn't possible to 
turn up at the security gate of a mine 
or quarry and ask if it was OK to have a 
poke around on the off-chance that some 
interesting 'specials' might be operating 
within. How do I know this? How do you 
think? As an eager teenage enthusiast 
with a well-serviced cycle, I was able to try 
several such establishments and only the 
gatekeeper at Rugby Cement's Snodland 
Kent works said yes. The rest? That 
required more covert operations... 

There have been several manufacturers 
building products that fitted into this 
category - a sort of half-way house 
between something like a Scammell, 
a manufacturer of seriously heavy 
construction plant like, say, Aveling 
Barford and a sort of vehicle equivalent 
of a village blacksmith's shop that could 
knock together more or less anything the 
customer might want. Manufacturers such 
as Unipower (we'll look at them later), 
Shelvoke & Drewry (them, too), Reynolds 


A It looks like an AEC. But it's not. On that familiar Southall-esque radiator is a badge that says 'Douglas'. 
Note there is no vertical strip. But didn't AEC also design and build 4x4 and 6x6 truck chassis? Yes 
they did - although the first examples before World War II were sub-contracted to Hardy. During and, 
of course, after it - and until well into the Cold War and National Service eras - AECs were used by all 
branches of the UK armed services. But Douglas was in the market at the same time - although it's hard 
to believe this official photograph from the archive has the date '1973' on the reverse. Surely not? The 
end product looks more 1953! 




Boughton (we have plans for them later) 
and... Douglas Equipment. 

Depending on which part of the 
transport industry your interests are 
drawn to, 'a Douglas' might look like a 
modified AEC. Or if it was port handling 
kit, 'a Douglas' would be a half-cabbed 
dock-spotter with a hydraulically raised 
and lowered fifth wheel. But then there's 
the airside equipment... And at various 
times, chassis for construction sector, 
pipeline transport, mobile drilling rigs 


< Here's a slightly newer picture date 1976. It's a 
classic half-cab Douglas 'Tugmaster' with a single 
offside door and a reversible 'driver's station', 
that enabled the driver to spin around through 
180 degrees, in order to shunt semi-trailers into 
tight spaces without relying on the mirrors. The 
specification of a typical 'Type DC 10/4 Tugmaster' 
included the ubiquitous Perkins 6.354 diesel, 
driving an 'automatic' two-speed forward/one 
reverse gearbox, through a torque converter. On 
the 10/4 (not the model pictured) four wheel drive 
was standard, as was a two man cab. 
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> While many 4 and 5ton normal control chassis 
were fitted with an add-on third axle to increase 
payload, the depth of the chassis frame on this 
Douglas, posed outside the Cheltenham factory 
suggests it's rather more than a converted 
Commer Superpoise. Left hand drive, the dual 
drive rear bogie and off-highway tyres suggest a 
tough life ahead. 


Y Just when you're thinking that you've got the 
Douglas product range nailed comes a picture of 
what looks like a Commer 'Superpoise' tractor 
unit. Wrong. It's another Douglas 'Tugmaster' 
model - although, judging by the 'Silver City 
Airways' Bristol Freighter car-carrying aircraft in 
the background of this shot - the 'tugging' in 
question looks like being an aircraft, or more likely 
a string of cargo container trailers. Interestingly, as 
the last car is loaded aboard, the captain (far right) 
is still on the ground! 
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and... It's not easy to work out the actual 
purpose of some chassis, they're that 
special. And rare? Almost certainly. Try 
finding two that are the same. In one of 
the British Commercial Vehicle Industry' 
volumes (produced by Temple Press, the 
publisher of 'The Commercial Motor'), 
over 20 different Douglas chassis models 

< This one is not a Tugmaster. Any ideas for a 
suitable model name? No? Douglas directors 
didn't have one, either. The caption on the 
back says 'Douglas Type M.44 Dumper', except 
it's actually got a tipping/rotating cement skip 
body for civil engineering contractor Sir Robert 
McAlpine. As a site-only vehicle, there's no need 
for passengers, so it features a half-cab, too. The 
photo was dated 'January 31st 1959' and the 
size of that structure suggests that it could be 
one of Britain's new nuclear power stations under 
construction. Yes, unlike in the 21st Century, we 
could build them all by ourselves in those days! 
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> Feeling withdrawal symptoms through not 
seeing a Tugmaster', lately? You're in luck; here's 
another version built in 1958 for the Reed Paper 
Group to shunt trailers at Aylesford Paper Mill in 
Kent. Notice anything? The clue is in the lack of 
trailer landing legs. Back in 1958, the Reed fleet 
was predominantly made-up of rigids, but where 
artics were used, they were of ten/twelve ton 
capacity and used Scammell automatic couplings. 
The cab of this Tugmaster features a sliding door 
that opens round behind the driver's seat. 

y This is... You'll never guess - another Tugmaster. 
At first glance, it looks almost exactly like the units 
built at the Sentinel works - was it already under 
Rolls Royce ownership when this unit was built? 
More to the point, was this design drawn-up by 
the RAF and a number of manufacturers invited 
to bid? Alas the caption doesn't help provide the 
answer. 



So why bother? Because quite simply, 
the chance to design and build some 
specialist kit for an airport, a container 
port, an international oil company, and 
perhaps even one of the armed forces, 
was nice work if you could get it. It 
had kudos and prestige and, if things 
went well, opened the door to lucrative 
overseas contracts - especially in the 

Y This heavy 6x6 Douglas chassis has been 
fitted with sand tyres which suggests it has been 
specified to transport a drill rig for oil - or water - 
well exploration. Sadly, a picture of the completed 
unit isn't to be found in the archive of specialist 
drill rig manufacturer Hands England, but that 
depth of chassis - and a preference for normal 
control - provides us with a clue. 


are listed, designed for applications as 
diverse as logging, site work as tippers 
and/or dumpers, mobile oil rig and 
'prospecting' operations, firefighting - 
domestic, industrial and airside crash 
tenders - as well as 'Tugmaster' models 
from 4,000 to 14,000 kgs gross weight. 

If there was a problem with such a 
wide mandate of what we might call 
'special-ness', it was, as the directors 
of Shelvoke & Drewry were to discover 
a couple of decades later, difficult to 
market such a diverse range under some 
coherent brand image. And as practically 
all 'specials' might have been planned 
by the end-user and/or a supplier of 
specialist bodywork, the danger was 
that the manufacturer of the chassis, 
while having most of the hard work to do 
initially, would actually be the last one to 
hear about any design change. And that 
was likely to result in much of any profit 
being eaten into, especially if the chassis 
manufacturer was not what was called the 
'Prime Contractor'. 
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A Here's a Douglas 'DH 64' chassis cab. It looks 
like it's also destined for warmer climes. It's also 
a 6x6, but this time with a forward control cab. 
This works photo was taken in the winter of 1964 
and this time the caption gives us a bit more 
information - it's about to be dispatched for an 
aircraft refueling tank and pump equipment to be 
fitted. 


> One of the most impressive Douglas chassis 
ever to leave the Kingsditch Lane, Cheltenham 
works. This is the 'DH 6 6x6' tractor unit 
undergoing test on what looks like the British 
Army Long Valley military vehicle testing ground 
in Surrey. This photograph is dated 1964 and we 
can note the DH6 has been built with left-hand 
drive and equipped with high flotation sand tyres. 
This suggests it was destined for transporting oil 
drilling rigs, or ancillary gear, in desert conditions. 
In the days before air-conditioning, all the driver 
had for comfort was the thoughtful inclusion of an 
opening front screen! 



Here's an unusual combination. The half-cab 
Douglas DM 64 chassis was designed to take 
a mobile crane - but this example is fitted with 
a Priestman dragline excavator, seen here in 
working mode. For transport between sites, 
the jib was designed to rest on the substantial 
support built onto the front bumper. There 
must have been a considerable length of jib 
sticking out in front. 



pre-'Common Market' days when the 
British Government was able to negotiate 
trade deals with 'the Commonwealth' and 
provide the equipment under letters of 
credit via the Crown Agents office. 

There was one other ingredient 
required for success - an abundant 
supply of vehicle industry components 
- axles, engines, PTOs, switch gear. And 
of course some sort of cab. Right up 
to the early 1980s, Britain had just that. 

So let's take a look at what those clever 
engineers at Douglas made from all those 
components... ^ 


< Here's a Douglas that is still earning it's keep 
- or at least it was when photographed by the 
author a few years ago at Wroughton. 
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THE ERF STORY 
- YOU COULDN’T MAKE IT UP 



A History in the making? Even the very first ERFs had a bit of style. Even though closer examination of these original sales brochures from the archive underlines 
the fact that the radiator and logo design had yet to evolve. The diamond shape of cab side windows was said to have been copied from a early 1930s Riley 
Monaco - itself a quality brand before the Nuffield takeover in 1939. On this specification for a six wheeler chassis, we find the classic Gardner 'Oil Engine'/ 

David Brown gearbox/Kirkstall axle combination that would remain part of ERF's DNA right into the 1960s. We can also note that high profile operators, such as 
Marston Valley Brick Company (as featured on the Corgi Toy brick load packs which fitted onto the ERF KV four wheelers and trailers), based at Lidlington and 
Ridgemont in Bedfordshire were loyal ERF customers. At least until being taken over by The London Brick Company. The blue brochure is from the 1940s. 


A Family at War.' It's a great and oft-used 
template on which to base a film, a TV 
series, or in the case of 'The Fosdyke 
Saga' a parody of a newspaper strip cartoon 
- what was that in, 'Private Eye'?. The most 
famous example? Well how about 'Dynasty'? 
With the evil - but in a way 'lovable' even if you 
loved to hate him - J R Ewing. He'd shaft his 


own siblings given half a chance, under the 
benign stewardship of Jock Ewing and 'Miss 
Elly'. Sure, family-run empires do sometimes 
hold-up and pull-through, but where there's 
'brass' involved, you can bet your life there'll be 
trouble sooner, or later. 

Take the Foden family. Clearly, several 
generations of having workers doff their caps 


to them, clearly gave them an in-built sense 
of superiority and always being of the opinion 
that they were right. In any other situation 
that might be called 'stubborn-ness'. But to 
Edwin Richard Foden? It was the basis for a 
revolution. Clearly this needed a sort of true 
grit ingredient that was doubtless instilled in 
him at birth. And out of his alternative ideas 



A While many ERFs worked-out their lives pounding along not only the highways of Great Britain, but far more difficult highways in Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, others spent their working lives entirely off-highway. A classic example is this impressive 6x4 chassis fitted with a fifth wheel to enable it to pull a 
massive side-tipping dump trailer at the Buxton Lime Works quarry. Aside from some added cab protection, an otherwise standard KV cab is featured. A more 
basic sheet steel half-cab was available later. 
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< At one time the ERF 'Sabrina' was a lorry 
enthusiast's Holy Grail. Always rare and just as 
curvaceous as it's female namesake, this semi¬ 
forward control cab wasn't, as might be expected, 
designed so as to enable a far larger diesel engine 
to be incorporated for punishing operations in hot 
and dusty climes. It was to enable ERF to offer 
it's well-off brewery clients a quality chassis with 
a cab that could take a driver and two loaders, 
instead of just the driver and mate that could be 
squeezed into a standard forward control KV cab. 
It seemed a lot of trouble to go to. And indeed 
it was - especially as had those same customers 
stuck with buying Sentinels, they could have had 
a three seater cab and a longer load platform to 
boot. Then we enthusiasts might have enjoyed 
seeing Sentinels for a while longer. On the other 
hand, would we have wanted to have not had the 
benefit of seeing 'Sabrina'? Here is 23 OXN - a 
6x4 'Sabrina' photographed late in life by S W 
Stevens-Stratten hauling fairground tackle rather 
than beer. 


> Something really special. NKM 709F has 
thankfully survived - although sadly no longer 
finished, as here, in the pale blue fleet colours of 
Lowe of Paddock Wood, Kent. This tractor unit 
was featured in an ERF Press Release photograph 
at the time - in fact this could be that very shot 
that appeared in various transport industry 
titles illustrating a combination of 6x2 'Chinese 
Six' chassis layout, factory-built sleeper cab 
and a Cummins diesel engine - a very unusual 
combination when new back in 1968. 

But it also had another claim to fame - and a 
special place in the heart of the author as it was 
one of his regular 'lifts' when forced (having just 
smashed-up his first MG ZB Magnette) to hitchhike 
to work from East Mailing, Kent to Letchworth, 
Herts on a Monday morning. As the usual lift 
was by a BMC dropsider operated by Arnold's of 
Branbridges carrying metal sub-assemblies up to 
Shelvoke & Drewry, the bark from NKM's Cummins 
as it tackled the steep crests of Five Mile Lane 
coming up to Wrotham Heath, signaled instead 
a much more exciting ride. BMC or ERF - what 
would you chose? 




< While 'plastic' was seen as an entirely suitable 
material for a lorry cab for several years yet in the 
UK, elsewhere, the choice had to be steel. That's all 
steel, welded together. Not the UK excuse for a lorry 
cab using a few bits of ash and some aluminium as 
well. Trouble was, that required jigs. And precision 
welding. And that required suitably large production 
numbers that very few British commercial vehicles 
specialists could justify and none wanted to finance. 
The solution? What was to become known as a 
'club' cab. Volvo, Renault and Saviem (later Renault) 
didn't invent the idea - UK-based suppliers such as 
Airflow Streamlines, Willenhall and Sankey did. Also 
in the same game was the Rubery Owen Group 
with what was perhaps potentially one of the most 
impressive panel kits available. And in contrast 
to most other shared cab structures - which were 
seldom mentioned, or admitted to - Motor Panels 
cabs did, for a few years at least, enable chassis 
manufacturers to offer an all-steel cab as good as 
anything available from the mass-produced brands. 

If there was a problem it was as here - making the 
end-result look distinctive enough to include at least 
some 'brand image'. This lefthand drive chassis 
features a Cummins engine and is, we're told by the 
caption, destined for use as an 'export spec tipper.' 
Purposeful, yes. Pretty? No. 
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> The problem with steel is... It's hard to 
fashion into attractive shapes. And 'curves' are 
expensive. In contrast, here's a typical example of 
a specialised ERF with a plastic cab - the 1968/9 
Firefighter chassis - in this case a TL chassis 
designed to take a 70foot Simon Snorkel hydraulic 
platform. It was a rift between Peter Foden and 
that other Mercurial family dynasty - Carmichael 
of Worcester - that resulted in Shelvoke & Drewry 
becoming involved with domestic firefighter 
chassis design after ERF withdrew from the 
market. 

to the rest of the Foden family, a brand new 
lorry manufacturer - ERF - was born. And it 
underlines that being clever, or having the 
ability to look ahead aren't necessarily good 
things to have in a family business where 
'tradition' rules. Because while Foden steam 
wagons had undoubted qualities of toughness 
and reliability, the future of transport after 


the First World War was clearly not in steam 
propulsion, but in 'heavy oil' engines, but with 
somewhat less 'heavy'. Edwin could see that. 
The rest of the Foden establishment clearly 
couldn't. 

And another thing. Lorries at the time 
didn't tend to look pretty - steam after all is 
almost entirely about 'function' - but unlike 
early Foden diesel prototypes, which if we're 
being kind, were continuing on that functional 
path, even the very first ERF's were far more 
modern looking. Once serious production was 
underway, ERF cabs soon acquired some 1930s 
style too - 'borrowed' it was said, from the 
much-admired Riley 'Monaco' that ERF himself 
owned at the time. 

The ERF brand's biggest claim to lorry fame? 
The adoption of the KV ('Klear View') cab 
designed by talented young up-and-coming 
draughtsman Gerald Broadbent who later 
gained further fame as a result of his work in 
developing the Boalloy 'Tautliner' - the first 
stressed load-bearing side curtain sider in the 
1970s. The KV cab stands out as being the 
first production lorry cab to feature 'curves' 
and fixed wraparound front screens. The big 
issue at the time - the 1950s - being whether 
the lowly lorry driver deserved 'the luxury' of 
a heater/demister to help clear condensation 
from those fixed screens, when most lorry cabs 
still featured at least one flat opening sheet of 
glass! 

< And here's the rather classy colour brochure ERF 
issued on entry of this new market niche. Dated 
1970, this is actually an updated version showing 
the Jennings-designed low profile cab in super low 
profile for TL chassis and a higher datum version 
for Type-B water tender applications. In all, five 
different chassis configurations were listed - 84RS, 
84PS (both at 16tons GVW), 84RF (Rolls Royce 
engine) and 84PF (water tender and Snorkel) and 
84PF, as above, but with shorter 11 feet wheelbase. 
RF and PF models were rated at 12.75tons. 


FIRE APPUANCE CHASSIS 
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A Here is the brochure featuring the prototype pictured on the carpark of ERF's offices practically in Sandbach town centre. See how the small windows of the 
cab (that started out in life fitted to the Seddon 13.4) just didn't look right with a squared-off grill panel. The extra high datum just made the whole structure look 
slab-sided. But you had to have an all-steel cab in order for the whole structure to tilt. Inside, the trim was modest and with British-made Bostrum seats, already 
some way behind continental products for comfort. Headrests, cupholders and curtains for the double bunk sleeper were all part of the deal, but the fact that a 
'three-way' hatch in the roof was suggested as a suitable form of temperature control, says it all about British management's view towards cab air conditioning! 


But while we tend to think of ERFs as being 
regular haulage wagons, plenty of 'specials' 
rolled out of Sun Works, Sandbach, over the 
years - both while the company was still Foden 


family owned, later when Western Star held the 
purse strings and right into the early years of 
MAN ownership. As hopefully the pictures in 
this section illustrate... ^ 



A It's something like six years since we saw an example of an ERF with an all-steel Motor Panels cab and 
in many respects, the vehicle industry has moved on. Everywhere except at ERF it seems. This official 
1974 Press Release photo shows what is heralded as the new 'European model' 38tonne tractor unit. Yes 
it has left hand drive and triple screen wipers, but the original 1960s Motor Panels pressings are now way 
past their sell-by date - even after the clumsy attempt to update the front with a trendy one-piece lift 
up panel. Considering that ERF was launched with 'style' and had a lifelong association with one of the 
oldest bodybuilding companies in Britain - Jennings - looking back, it's a great pity that Jennings didn't 
evolve into manufacturing of pressed steel cabs. More recent history might have been different. 





A Alongside continuing success in both the Uk 
haulage market and some tough overseas markets, 
the stylish ERF firefighter chassis provide some 
welcome competition to Dennis - at least until 
Peter Foden decided to pull out of this sometimes 
demanding specialised market. We're informed 
this 1978 ERF 'TL' chassis with Simon Snorkel 
hydraulic platform escape is being fitted with 
'Skidcheck' anti-lock braking. 
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Foden - Family Fortunes 



A The Foden that never was? Closer examination suggests this is 'an artist's impression' of the forthcoming Foden 'S20' cab, rather than the real McCoy. For a start, 
we have the middle class vision of what a lorry driver should look like, a man in uniform, wearing a shirt and tie. And almost certainly wearing a peaked cap. The 
'driver' of this Foden has been 'enhanced' in this way, if there was even a person in the cab at all, originally. Then we have the 'highlights'. They're rubbish. No cab 
panels have that sort of sheen to them. The clincher? The time-honoured marketing man's ploy - a false number plate which in this case is suggesting, we think, '1958' 
as the year this 'new look' cab was due to make it's debut. Where did the 'K-Type' model name came from? It was never referred to as such, but we do know it was 
envisaged that a 'Mark IN' Foden Two-stroke diesel would power it and that a 17.5 ton 'legal payload' was mooted. So she should take 20 tons, no problem, then? This 
retouched image is dated September 20th 1958, suggesting it was based on a photo of an unfinished cab and maybe 'transplanted' onto an existing chassis. 


A Family at War - the Prequel! It's not 
so easy today to understand what 
impact a new upstart lorry chassis 
manufacturer must have had on both the other 
members of the Foden family - and indeed 
the populace living and working in and around 
Sandbach at the time. There's very little left 
today that illustrates why the few remaining 
parts of the 'model village' built around 
Foden's Elworth Works were originally built. 
Even to those visiting the site while it was still 
in use, must have found the feeling of a typical 
Northern mill town and the rural nature of this 
part of Cheshire an odd contrast. But another 
lorry manufacturer just up the road? That took 
some believing. 

The author was once offered a marketing 
manager's job at ERF, oddly after incurring 
Peter Foden's wrath with a series of SPV range 
adverts that inferred that, if the likes of ERF, 
Foden, Leyland and all the rest couldn't meet 
the specialist demands of the customers, 
Shelvoke could. As it turned out, history will 
show that such claims were, at best, optimistic. 
But history will also show that ERF was to die 



A As with ERFs, not all Fodens ever saw a made-up road surface. These Foden Dump Truck chassis 
were only 6x4s but, even without the sort of ultimate specification that working on a construction site 
might have deemed essential, they found a good cross-section of customers in quarrying, mining and, as 
here, steel works operations. This model of Foden was of course immortalised by that famous red Dinky 
Supertoys model of the vehicle featured on the front cover of 'The Meccano Magazine', complete with 
a stout front dozer blade, akimbo. There's some evidence of 'photo-retouching' here too - the colour 
itself has been added to the image as well as some highlighting and cleaning-up. The date on the reverse 
suggests 1969, but the same simple flat panelled cab with radiator guard was produced for many years. 
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A Several specialist lorry manufacturers had a go at producing a heavy duty snowplough gritter chassis for The Ministry' during a period in our history when 
British Governments saw it as their duty to take control of situations and actually do something, rather than farm the problem out to 'an agency' or commercial 
contractor. How can keeping a Motorway free from snow be a commercial decision? Discuss. At various times, Pagefield, Douglas, Scammell and, more recently, 
Atkinson all built chassis suitable for this application, with perhaps the odd semi-forward control 8x6 Scammells used at the opening of the M1 Motorway, being 
the most charismatic. Atkinson went for an 6x6 layout while, surprisingly, the next generation of Fodens regressed, by doing away with a front drive axle and 
reverting to a 6x4 configuration. This Type RR27/24 6x4 features a 265hp Rolls Royce diesel, driving a Foden nine-speed gearbox with what we must assume 
are three differential locks - one for each axle and a 'cross lock' locking both bogie diffs together. The only problem with that? Steering the end result around 
a corner, as the front wheels tending to 'plough-on'. In more ways than one! As was the case in earlier orders, Atkinsons of Clitheroe (Lancs) supplied the snow 
ploughs and gritter bodies. The Foden 'Special' cab was nothing of the sort - it was the standard S80 haulage cab with a few extra lamps. Gritting is one of the 
few operations where a GRP cab could be said to be acceptable - odd then that most cabs built over the years have featured steel cabs! 


just as sad a death as Foden - and indeed SD. 
Was it a coincidence that all three involved 
an initial takeover by an American company? 
Bizarrely, the director who confirmed the 
author's appointment at ERF was himself no 
longer employed by the time the author came 
back from a holiday in New Zealand. And no 
record of any appointment could be found! 

The very idea that the last Fodens would 
be little more than DAFs with a proprietary 
engine (instead of an in-house DAF unit) was a 
tragic way to wind up a manufacturing brand 
with over 100 years of history behind it. But 
then, Americans have never allowed sentiment 
to prevent the opportunity to save a buck. 
Ironically - 'irony' is another sentiment that 
Americans are historically said not to be good 
at - when the news that 'Fodens' was about to 
reach the end of the road, it prompted such 
a surge in orders that production had to be 
increased - enabling PACCAR to make more 
money out of this once iconic British brand, 
even after sentencing it to death! 

Nice to report them, that the time of writing, 
quite a few of the last chassis to carry the 
Foden badge are still hard at work. ^ 


< Rot setting-in Dept? By the time this official 
photograph was taken (in 1982), Foden had fallen 
into the clutches of PACCAR - although there was 
little sign of the humiliation that was to come. 
Although it was supposed to be 'an exclusive' to 
Foden, the same steel 5104 tilt cab design was also 
used by Shelvoke for it's 'SPV' range of 4x4 and 6x6 
on/off highway chassis and lower mounted version 
on the aircraft refueller chassis for Air BP. 
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A We don't tend to think of the Thames 'Trader' as anything other than a home (UK) market product. Even if those weird - perhaps we might do better to call 
them 'distinctive' - looks come from the other side of the Atlantic, in much the same sort of way as the reverse slope rear screen of the Ford Anglia did. But to 
prove stereotyping is dangerous, here we see a rather unusual left hand drive dropsider with four wheel drive. It was being trialled at one of the British Army's test 
establishments, which was so secret, it featured signposts to put foreign spies off the scent. We know it's Long Valley in Surrey by the nature of the soil - and because 
that's a real-life Thornycroft 'Mighty Antar' tank transporter in the background! What we can assume - because no such model was ever listed - is that the 4x4 
configuration was produced by a third party. 'Vickers All Wheel Drive' seems like a likely candidate. What would normally be classified as a four or five tonner has, 
according to the official caption, been downgraded to a '2 ton' machine. What was badged as a 'Seven Ton' model was also listed. 


S omewhere in the archives is a statistic 
that says pretty much all you need to 
know about Ford; even before the 
vast Dagenham complex was built. Ford was 
still producing more vehicles per employee, 
per annum, than any other manufacturer in 
Great Britain. The best of the rest was only 
producing half as many. 

Somewhere in the same industry statistics, 
we're told that, at a time when BMC was 
making £40-odd profit on each vehicle 
built. Ford was making a stonking £100. 

The statistics relate to cars, of course, but 
cannily, BMC was not above 'massaging' the 
details and included the production of vans 
and pick-ups, to justify the introduction of 
those God-awful lilac-coloured Morris Minor 


> There was clearly a market for a proper forward 
control Ford before the Trader arrived on the scene 
- this is an attempt by coachbuilder Whitacre of 
Stoke-on-Trent converting a normal control 4D into 
a mini ERF KV lookalike. It was a nice try but would 
have cost far too much and.... Well, somehow that 
100E car radiator grill just doesn't look right does it? 


FORD - WHAT’S IN A NAME? 















A Things could have been so different - this shot 
(and several more) show an attempt to create a 
forward/semi-forward control chassis after the 
Trader was introduced. Using the same sort of 
'styling' the end result didn't work. But the question 
is, was this prototype a dealer-inspired solution to 
fill a 'gap' in the factory-built range? Or a sneak shot 
of what was planned for production, but 'pulled' 
before it reached the dealer's forecourts? 
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A Completing our trio of Ford 4x4s, here we have a 1968 D-Series (D800) chassis, again with a conversion 
by Vickers AWD. The headlight/bumper treatment isn't especially attractive, nor is the front wing/mudguard 
design. 



A Perhaps the Thames Trader was cheap enough to buy that it didn't really matter if it didn't live to a ripe old age in tough conditions? Either way, several specialist 
convertors seem to have used it as a base chassis. This purposeful 4x4 Trader tipper features a six cubic yard steel tipping body, utilising an Edbro 4LNX ram. It's 
based on an AWD 4x4 conversion. The caption is dated 1957. 
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economical car like a Ford?" was his 
response. From that moment on, the 
author has never owned a 'nice sensible 
car'! 

But what about the commercials? 

And why include Ford - synonymous 


< It must have been hard for Ford executives 
back in Detroit to understand why a conventional 
normal control chassis cab was no longer in 
demand - especially after the all-round success 
of the Ford ET6, 4D and 'Cost Cutter' range. It 
might have looked smooth and comparable when 
first introduced back in the early 1950s but, as 
the decade progressed, it just looked more 'Plain 
Jane'. The problem was, the options for sourcing 
a pressed steel cab were getting harder to find, 
as independent sheet metal suppliers were being 
snapped up to help secure car production. The 
solution? One of the very first examples of one 
Ford-owned company being instructed to cooperate 
with another outside of the USA. Ford Germany 
would later work with Ford of Britain on the new 
Cortina and ultimately the Transit. But this project 
was less successful. The question is, why? Was it the 
rather 'blobby' styling? The fact the market knew 
it came from Cologne? Or just the fact that time 
was up for a simple, normal control truck chassis in 
the UK? This official Ford photograph, taken on the 
office car park at South Ockenden, doesn't provide 
any answers, but at the time, the end-result looked 
more modern than any competitor. 

with mass production - in this volume of 
'rare' commercial vehicles? Good point. 

But as the following pictures will hopefully 
illustrate, there were a few intriguing 
'specials' and 'might have beens' that have 
carried the Blue Oval as well. 4* 


A If there was one useful feature of this German 
cab design, it was plenty of vision from the inside 
looking out and ease of getting in from the outside, 
as this unusual overhead view illustrates. A three- 
seater cab was also a bonus when 'hand-balling' was 
an everyday aspect of urban transport. But, while 
the forward control 'Trader' only just had room for 
two, the new D-Series, when it arrived, solved that 
issue by seating three. 


'Millions.' Without the commercials, 'the 
million' wasn't reached. 

Whether you look affectionately at Ford, 
or see it as a fraud, in claiming to be 'Ford 
of Britain', when all along it was as American 
as off-duty GIs in white socks and Brylcreme 
stealing 'our popsies' at the local dance. 

It probably relates as much to your own 
adolescent memories, as anything 'technical' 
or relating to Ford corporate structure. But 
that doesn't explain the brand loyalty that 
Ford attracted. The author's dad was 'a 
Ford man' through-and-through, with only 
a Bedford CA caravanette and a Morris 
Oxford Farina to punctuate decades of loyal 
Ford ownership. Your author and his dad 
didn't see eye-to-eye on many things, so he 
couldn't see the attraction of a bright red 3.8 
litre Mark 2 Jaguar with chrome wire wheels. 
"Why don't you buy yourself a nice sensible 
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A The Transit set Ford onto a commercial vehicle bonanza that was boosted, first by the D-Series and then 
by the 'Cargo'. Since closing, first Langley - where truck chassis had been made since Dagenham was turned 
over to car production - then more recently, the Southampton Transit plant, with production moved to 
Turkey, Ford retreated ever-further from offering a full range of commercial vehicles, from car-derived van 
to - as was the case during the Transcontinental era at least - a maximum capacity lorry. But what about the 
gaps? One of those was between the Transit and the lightest 'lorry' chassis. The solution? Clearly a 'Super 
Transit' must have seemed like the obvious way to go. Enter the 'Transit A Series', or just A Series. Oddly, 
everything that worked with the Transit, didn't on the A Series. Where a Transit would still soldier on even 
when massively overloaded, an A Series would break down. The Transit looked distinctive. The A Series? Nah. 
By the time this official Press Release was, er, released in 1975, the word 'Transit' was clearly vetoed in case it 
harmed the core brand, so here we have a Ford A0609 Luton van. It's for 'TaxiTrucks', based in Cumbernauld, 
Scotland. This one features a 3.5litre six-cylinder Ford diesel - amazingly, some were sold with an Essex V6 
petrol engine. 
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GILFORD - WE OWE 
IT ALL TO ‘JACK’ 



A Gilfords had a certain style, starting from the distinctive radiator grille and going right on to details such as the slight flares on the front wings, so as to 
clear the front bumper. Why did The Danish Bacon Company need such a specialised van to deliver something as ordinary as bacon? Part of the answer 
was probably that fewer people would have noticed had they purchased Fords! In the 1960s, Jack Mulley painted his ex-Danish Bacon Gilford as a 'Mulley's 
Motorways Mobile Spares Van', but it's now back in it's true colours. 


T o many enthusiasts. Jack Mulley is a 
name of legendary proportions. As 
the boss of coach operator 'Mulley's 
Motorways', you'd expect Jack to be a bit 
of a character. And indeed he was. But while 
involved with keeping an always mixed fleet 
of buses and coaches on the road, it seems 
he always had time for his 'old 'uns', which 
famously included a 'Star Flyer' dropsider 
and a normal control Gilford van, the latter 
originally operated by the Danish Bacon 
Company. That such rarities have survived is 
very much down to individuals like Jack Mulley, 
who acquired such things long before an 
interest in 'old lorries' came onto the radar as a 
hobby and past time for the rest of us. 

That a whole new brand like Gilford can 
come onto the already crowded UK market 
and not only win business away from existing 
manufacturers, but also come up with technical 
advances way ahead of the competition 
is worthy of praise. That Gilford did that 
several times over should have been a signal 



A Tragically, the official Gilford works photographs in the archives don't have captions, so we'll have to 
dig out the magnifying glass for this one. Clearly 'HM the King' didn't have a preference for Gilfords, but 
Express Dairies, based in Tavistock Place, London, certainly did. But oddly it looks as though the words 
'Express Dairy' might have been photo-retouched here to read 'Express Milk.' But if so, why? Perhaps the 
shot was used in a Gilford advert or brochure. We discover that this model has an unladen weight of 3 
tons, 2 cwt and a front axle weight limit of 2 tons and a rear axle limit of 4 tons. 
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A Here's a mystery; Cartage contractor, Jack 
Burder, clearly knew a tasty motor when he 
saw one, and this drop-frame Gilford has been 
specified with an integral cab, complete with 
bracing to support the Luton head. Sadly, we don't 
know where this van was delivering to, in order to 
want a return load back to 'The Smoke', but the 
real mystery is a figure pencilled on the reverse of 
what is clearly the original photograph taken when 
this Gilford was still new. It reads '£145'. Was that 
the price of the bodywork back in the 1930s? 


that things couldn't last - and, of course, 
ultimately they didn't. But that's the tragedy. 
Gilford followed the trend of fast, lightweight 
normal control chassis, initially using keenly- 
priced but sound components of American 
origin, but assembled the end results in High 
Wycome, Buckinghamshire, of all places. 
Gilford championed the use of air springs 
when such things generally took another 60 
years to catch-on. Gilford experimented with 
a low-floor double-decker, when nobody had 
even considered front wheel drive. Gilford was 
working on producer gas-fuelled commercial 
vehicle chassis at the very time when Britain 
needed such innovation. But rather than 
prosper from wartime production, as many 
manufacturers ultimately did, that was just 
about the last we heard of Gilford. 

Apart from Jack Mulley's efforts, that is. 4* 



A That Gilfords lasted well is exemplified here by GF 183, taken when a traveling fair visited Billing 
Aquadrome in Northampton. The date was August Bank Holiday 1952 and those famous Gruss air springs 
can be seen at either end of the line of washing-up bowls! Note the wartime headlamp mask still in place 
on the offside - seven years after the war ended! 
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GUY - THE GOOD GUYS 


(JUST DON’T MENTION THE ‘WULFRUNIAN’) 


G uy was an excellent example of all that 
was best in British commercial vehicle 
engineering. Before World War II, the 
company had a range of commercial vehicles 
that were as good as any, spreading the risk 
between lorry and bus manufacture, as well as 
a loyal customer base. But it was the need to 
provide specialist vehicles - such as the Vixant 
- for the Army and the no-nonsense Utility 
Arab double-decker, designed to help keep 
hard-pressed municipal bus fleets going, that 
really helped put Guy in a strong position once 
peace returned. Look through any mid-1940s 
trade publication and there's the proof; while 
many competitors were still banging-on about 
their wartime achievements or producing 
'artists impressions' of the new post-war models 
to come, Guy was already building civilian 
commercial vehicles for both home and export 
markets. 

The lessons learned during difficult wartime 
conditions clearly helped increase brand 
recognition, too. Bus fleets that had never 
considered running Guys before the 1940s came 
back for more. And while the same could be 

> In the days when a printer's letterpress block 
might take a couple of weeks to be produced, 
manufacturers of new vehicles often faced a real 
rush to get them featured in magazine show 
edition adverts. Here we see what was possibly 
the prototype Invincible hastily photographed 
while on test - note the trade plates. 

Y Guy was one of the first manufacturers to 
return to civilian vehicle production after the war. 
Recognise anything? The early postwar Vixen 
range was immortialised by those Dinky box vans 
in 'Ever Ready', 'Heinz' and 'Robertsons Jam' 
liveries. 



Guy vehicles lead the f>ay! 

Air su.sp<^nsiort. dhc brAkes, maximum 
comforL rugged loitg-Easiing cotistrucfioii— 
Guy are in the forefront with them all! 
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said of Daimler, Guy was also busy 
introducing new lorry chassis as 
well. As any young Dinky Toys and 
Lesney Matchbox Toys collector will 
be able to testify, some well-known 
fleets, from Pickfords removals to 
Ever Ready Batteries, operated Guy 
lorries, while many other familiar 
brands, such as Tate & Lyle sugar, 
continued to do so, well into the 
1960s. 
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Pantechnicons 
and Box Vans 


saw the sensational new generation Warrior 
and Invincible cabs coming. It was the dawn 
of the 1960s and, with massive wraparound 
screens capped by a factory-fitted sun-visor, 
twin headlights and impressive double-stacked 
bumpers, there was nothing else like them 
on British roads - or indeed anywhere else. 

And while they looked as if they borrowed 
styling ideas from across the Atlantic, there was 
certainly not a truck cab in the whole of the 
USA that looked so good. Even though there 
were certain shortcomings, visually at least, 
this 'Luxury Cab' as it was described, must 
be judged a huge success in what was still a 
conservative market. 

But we're looking for rare options here. Or 
specials. And again we can draw from scale 
model-dom to illustrate how specialised 
vehicles could be produced alongside more 
bread-and-butter models for BRS, Pickfords or 
well-known grocery chains. Like ERF, Guy had it's 
own 'Sabrina' - a normal control chassis suited 
to arduous export conditions. A Husky model 
depicted this chassis as a three axle tipper with a 
high-sided body designed for transporting coal 
or coke. But in real life? While the most famous 
example in the archives was operated by heavy 


A Famous or what? In addition to Guy producing a special brochure for removals companies, here we see the 
front cover of a 1956 publication by the British Aluminium Company explaining the advantages - and construction 
techniques - of using alluminium to produce large volume lorry van bodies. The guide is aimed at both end-users and 
existing commercial bodybuilders - many of which would still be using traditional timber construction methods. 


PlCKl-OHDs 
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The secret of Guy's success? Being 
large enough to buy components 
at the right price, while at the same 
time having the flexibility to produce 
specialised models to suit certain 
niche markets probably sums it up. 

For example, Guy produced chassis 
specifically designed for household 
removals, including the retention of a 
petrol engine (supplied by next door 
neighbour Henry Meadows) because, 
as the market-specific brochure 
informs us, petrol engines were much 
quieter and would help removals 
companies portray a 'customer- 
friendly' image, by not waking up the 
whole street, as might have been the 
case with a Perkins P6 diesel-engined chassis! 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 

Did the model names help keep the Guy 
brand up there in competition with often much 
larger manufacturers? 'Vixen', 'Warrior' and 
the best of all, 'Invincible', all portrayed gritty 
determination, strength and agility. And where 


several other lorry manufacturers seemed to 
struggle to produce a good-looking cab - or 
specified one from a third party producer - Guy 
always seemed to do a good job of it, whether 
it be traditional coachbuilt early post-war cabs 
with traditional radiators, or first, the Willenhall 
cabs for the heavy chassis, then Motor Panels 
units for the mid-1950s Warrior. But nobody 




GUY "lllVINCIBLE"Kn 

RANGE OF 4. 6 AND 8 WHEELERS 


< Here we see a rare example of Guy using 'an 
artist's impression'. It shows the forthcoming 
Warrior and Invincible cab design, but for pedants, 
we can spot that the design of the front bumper 
as seen here would have been very expensive an 
difficult to make. Production versions had two 
quarter bumpers on top instead. 
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A Surprisingly, Guy continued to function successfully, for a while at least, under the umbrella of the British 
Leyland Truck & Bus Division, as this official BL Press Office photograph illustrates. Here's another sleeper 
cab, albeit a clumsy single bunk 'shelf', which offered no space for the driver's person effects. However, 

Big J4T tractor unit ,AVP 644K, was still something of a pioneer; back in 1972, very few British trucks 
ventured abroad. R K Crisp might have skimped on the cab specification, but that Cummins NHK 230 
diesel should have enabled this 32 ton outfit to keep up with all those foreign lorries on the autobahn. 


haulage specialist Wynns, Guy also had a strong 
customer base in Holland, Belgium and even 
cold war Poland and at least one normal control 
Invincible Mark 2 tractor was operated by 
'Cement Natie' of Antwerp, pulling a maximum 
capacity semi-trailer, but a total of some 20 
'normal control' chassis options were listed if we 
mix engine and wheelbase options. 

When Guy got into financial trouble, it 
was rescued by a still independent Jaguar 
and it seemed that it's future was secured. 
Unfortunately, that union resulted in the ultimate 
demise of the Guy brand, when Jaguar became 
an uneasy component of the British Leyland 
empire, but it did at least give us one last 'Good 
Guy' -the 'Big J.' 

And it's worth noting that uniquely Guy- 
branded chassis continued to roll out of the 
Fallings Park factory, long after the senior suits in 
Leyland had tried to convince everyone to buy 
Leylands instead. ^ 


> Fair enough, Guy's 'Sabrina wasn't quite as 
pretty as ERF's. But as what is thought to be the 
only such example to be seen on British roads 
squeezes under a railway bridge, we can probably 
agree, the normal control Invincible was certainly 
'imposing'. Wynns was a keen Guy operator 
and dealer - note the standard forward control 
example following behind. 


Above and right: The last cab generation used 
by Guy came with the purchase of the company 
by Jaguar. It could have worked out well, had not 
Jaguar then fallen into the vast pit that was British 
Leyland. Obviously, there were problems in getting 
the prototype Motor panels-cabbed 'Big J's ready 
in time to meet print schedules for the Commercial 
Motor Show brochures, so another 'commercial 
artist' was called upon to do the business. It has to 
be said, the Guy Big-J was one of the best looking 
cab designs to feature the standard Motor Panels 
structure. The official caption informs us that this 
CV Show exhibit features a 'luxury' twin bunk 
sleeper cab and was destined for a customer in 
Holland. 
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JENSEN 

- CAR BODYBUILDER DONE GOOD 



Here is one of the prototype Jensen 
commercial chassis, showing the deep 
side skirting that was the signature of 
this integral monocoque design. This 
official works photograph was taken 
by commercial photographer Sidney 
Darby from West Bromwich and is dated 
February 1939. The styling was certainly 
eye-catching and generally worked 
pretty well. As it should have; after all 
Jensen was a bodybuilder by trade! 
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V an Doorne Autofabriken - DAF to 
you and me - was a commercial 
bodybuilder, based in Holland, 
that went on to become one of the largest 
commercial vehicle chassis manufacturers 
in Europe. In contrast, the Jensen brothers, 
bodybuilders based in West Bromwich, 
went on to become one of the smallest car 
manufacturers of England. Things could have 
been so different. In a parallel universe, we 
could have had 700hp Jensen tractor units 
pounding the highways of Europe alongside 
Volvos and Scanias. And DAF could still be 
making trailers and hand-carts. 


> It's January 1947 and Britain is facing a brave new 
world without a penny in the bank. Unlike today, 
Britain then still had the ability - and despite a fair bit 
of bomb damage aside - the facilities to make stuff 
to sell on the global stage and earn foreign currency. 
This Reynolds Tube Company advert from 'The Motoi 
Trader' magazine tells us the Jensen story which, 
in lorry terms, started in 'early 1939.' Both two and 
three axle prototypes were built and saw service 
during the war. Here we see an early post-war model 
also in Reynolds in-house C-License fleet colours. 
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The Jensen story is unique. Jensen built 
stylish car bodywork. In the late 1930s, it 
went on to produce some classy looking cars 
under it's own name, utilising lazy, long- 
legged American engines. The same formula 
was revived in the post-war years, with first 
the 541, which used an Austin lorry engine, 
then the Chrysler-powered CVS and the 
one many lust after today, the Interceptor. 

But along the way, Jensen used it's good 
connections with Ford - and the special 
requirements of customer Reynolds Tubing 
-to pioneer the design and construction of 
one of the few 'integral' lorry designs ever 
to be seen on British roads. In fact, thinking 
about it, it was the only such design to reach 
production, as most other attempts were 


largely experimental. 

Never mind the bad timing; the late 
1930s was not the right time to introduce a 
brand new product unless it flew, or went 
bang. But, by all accounts, the prototype 
Jensen lorry did its bit for the war effort, by 
transporting tubing and other components 


to aircraft shadow factories around the 
UK. As a result of this experience, soon 
after hostilities ended, the aluminium 
monocoque-framed Jensen was one of 
the first new commercial vehicles on the 
post-war market. All it needed was a 
suitable power unit; the prototypes featured 
wheezing side-valve Ford petrol engines, 
which weren't what you'd call 'advanced'. 
Step forward Frank Perkins and his new 'P6' 
diesel. The end result was a fast, reliable 
chassis, that could travel at 30 mph legally, 
thanks to a low unladen weight under 3 tons. 

Every product needs a 'USP' (Unique 
Selling Proposition) and, in the case of the 
Jensen, it was the frame construction, which 
enabled very long bodies to be built, while 
still getting the end result under the 3 ton 
limit. So it was ideal for bulky loads like 
furniture, or fruit and vegetables, where a bit 
of speed helped get the product to market 
in better condition. Oddly - and this is what 
makes the commercial vehicle industry 
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> By 1948, Jensen had managed to produce a 
pretty impressive sales brochure using a bit of 
'spot colour' to jazz things up a bit. The curvy 
'streamlined' styling of the prototypes didn't 
fit in an austere postwar era, so the cab on the 
production models resorted to more simple, easier 
to produce shape, fronted by that distinctive 
'JNSN' lettering cut out as a radiator grill. Behind 
it, there was now a vertically-mounted Perkins P6 
diesel and five speed gearbox. The normal length 
wheelbase gave an overall length of 27 ft 6 ins, the 
maximum on two axles at the time. Typical unladen 
weight was '58 cwts', giving a payload of 'up to 6 
tons.' Another key feature which in those pre-tilt 
cab days should have caught on, but didn't, was 
the facility to quickly remove the engine, gearbox 
and radiator in unit on a trolley, for repair and 
maintenance. 
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> An early convert to the Jensen was Reads of 
Peterborough. Here, the Perkins P6-powered 
dropsider has headed south to London's Royal 
Albert docks to 'deliver a load for export' we're 
told. The picture which was used in 'Modern 
Transport' magazine (from which Vintage 
Roadscene arguably has evolved) was taken in 
November 1948. 
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> There's no reason why the Jensen chassis design 
couldn't work just as well as a bus or coach as 
a lorry. History shows however that the market 
wasn't attracted to the advanced all aluminium 
monocoque construction, in spite of considerable 
support from the Aluminium suppliers. Hang on, 
just to confuse things, we find this Sparshatts bus 
body boasts 'an all steel frame'! 


so interesting - is that while the integral 
construction principals were pioneered 
by early-1950s passenger vehicles like the 
Leyland 'Olympian' single-decker, Jensen 
didn't achieve the success that might have 
been expected with a likewise semi-integral 
chassis in the UK passenger vehicle market. 

While a change to C & U Regs - and a 
long overdue increase in the maximum 
speed for all commercial vehicles to a heady 
30 mph - closed the market niche door on 
the 'JNSN', the brand survived numerous 


< Now here's a picture to conjure with. This photograph doesn't look as if it was taken in the outdoor 
demo area at Earls Court but, frustratingly, the original caption sheet has been removed. Could it be 
at an IRTE conference at a suitably located provincial hotel? The 'Flour in Bulk' tanker for Henry Simon 
Limited underlines this is an event for both a goods and passenger vehicles, but while the 'nude' 
Jensen chassis, with its raised engine canopy and outriggers exposed, was clearly the focus of the 
photographer's intentions, we can also spy an even rarer integral vehicle in the background, the dark 
blue BOAC Commer-based Harrington airport coach as modelled by Dinky Toys. Best guess is that the 
event was a transport industry conference on aluminium bodywork. 



A Another successful market niche for the Jensen was for use as a pantechnicon van with Luton head. 
While the Perkins engine intruded into the cab, limiting 'crew' capacity, it was possible to include a load¬ 
carrying drop frame to the rear (to aid loading) during build, without having to cut off the rear chassis 
members, as with a conventional lorry chassis. The structure allowed for a light but strong body of up to 
1690 cubic feet - enough we're told in a period press report - for '36 suites of furniture'! 


A A Jensen by any other name? The 'Jen-Tug' 
was one of several post-war attempts to speed 
up urban transport, by utilising the advantages 
of articulation. While the tractor unit was out 
delivering the morning load, another trailer could 
be left on the loading bank back at base, to be 
loaded for the afternoon round. It was a great 
idea but, it could be argued, one that was held 
back by using weird little tractor units, with only 
three wheels as Scammell and Karrier were doing 
pre-war. In contrast, the Jen-Tug featured four 
wheels. And in standard form it utilised a sturdy 
Austin A40 petrol engine, although burying it 
behind the cab, without a front-mounted radiator 
probably wasn't too smart. But what LCR 834 
is demonstrating here is how a modest little car 
engine is able to haul a far more impressive load, 
whether in terms of 'weight', or as here 'volume', 
than would be the case with a 'rigid' chassis. What 
we can also seen quite plainly is the notion that the 
trailer auto-coupling is centred over the rear axle, 
but for the trailer landing legs to clear the tractor 
unit, a very narrow rear axle was required. Clearly, 
Mr Sprake of Portsmouth has got himself an eye¬ 
catching door-to-door delivery vehicle - although 
not one best suited to driving long distances!. 


financial re-jigs, the less-than-earth 
shattering Jensen-Healey sports car and... 

Well, while the lorries faded away, the 
Interceptor still looks pretty good today 
doesn't it? ^ 
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LATIL - BECAUSE TWO WHEEL 
STEERING ISN’T FOR EVERYONE 



A Here's the most common application for a Latil in the UK, as a highly manoeuvrable timber hauling 
tractor. This is a 1936 photograph, taken at the time when Latil Vehicles Limited was based on the Albert 
Embankment in London and, judging by the lack of SD roundel on the radiator beside the Latil logo, 
before the UK assembly agreement with Shelvoke & Drewry took effect. This unit was displayed at the 
Royal Agricultural show in 1936 and features the briefly popular anti-bogging device on each wheel. 

F H Grover would have been a competitor to Reynolds Boughton, but at that time the woods around 
Amersham probably contained enough timber for both organisations to earn a living! 


W hile Latil made ordinary lorries 'en 
France', as far as the UK market 
is concerned, we're talking about 
the 'Traulier', a short, stumpy little normal 
control tractor unit, mostly specified with four 
wheel steering but, in the case of some units 
delivered during the time that Latils were 
assembled under licence in the UK by Shelvoke 
& Drewry, 'no wheel steering'! They were 
railway shunters. Or perhaps more accurately, 
judging by the fact that most surviving archive 
photos show the same unit shunting on the 
Great Eastern Railways sidings up the road 
from the SD works, 'shunter'. No further shots 
taken of other units in other locations have 
been found, so we must conclude that sales 
into road/rail applications didn't take off. 

The 1930s Traulier shared many of the 
attributes of the postwar Unipower, so it's no 
surprise to discover that forestry was one of 
the key markets for this little 4x4 tractor. Units 
destined for off-highwork work in the woods 
are easy to spot - the clue is in the 'sprag' 
anchor at the back and at least one winch. 

But Trauliers were also specified for urban 
use as highly manoeuvrable trailer tugs - the 
idea being a draw-bar trailer was likely to be 
of heavier build than most currently available 
semi-trailers. However, to get them into tight 
loading docks, a tractor unit with a drawbar 
at both ends - and a low set of gears - was 


far more capable that any ordinary short 
wheelbase lorry chassis. 

History suggests that this wasn't, in the 
end, the case - although surprisingly perhaps, 
far more Latils have survived than might be 
expected. Surprisingly, the UK branch of this 


French manufacturer continued to be listed 
as 'British' until 1959, in the seventh volume 
of'British Commercial Industry', when Latil 
Concessionaires was based at 'Pontiac Works', 
London, SW3. But by the eighth, published in 
1961, it wasn't. ^ 



A This official works photograph is dated 1933 and shows a Traulier in heavy haulage guise, towing a solid-tyred flat trailer carrying what looks like a substantial 
industrial boiler. There's no registration plate to help us identify the location - 'Traulier' has been retouched - but we can see this tractor features four wheel 
steering and that the trailer is the property of the Great Western Railway. 
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LEYLAND - BRITAIN’S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL LORRY MANUFACTURER. 
WHAT COULD POSSIBLY GO WRONG? 



A The 350-engined 'Comet' in semi-forward control 
form was in essence designed as a 'World Truck' 
to help win valuable export Dollars for Britain. The 
Briggs all-steel cab looked like no other Leyland 
at the time or since. And chances are there was a 
yellow Leyland Comet platform lorry under contract 
hire to The Blue Circle Cement Company in every 
boy's Dinky Toys fleet in the 1950s and early '60s. It 
worked as a tipper, as a load carrier, as a tractor unit 
and even as the basis for bus and coach bodywork. 
And to underline what a great barometer of real life, 
'toy' or model lorries were, when we look at the blue 
and yellow Dinky 'Farmer's Lorry' and try to think 
of a farmer we might know in the UK who might 
purchase such a thing, the archives provide the 
answer; that model was aimed at young Canadians. 
Yes, those psuedo-American looks of the Comet 
were designed to help wean our Canadian cousins 
off gutless 'gas-powered' American trucks, enabling 
them to run some quality kit from the old country. 

This Comet is something else again. The sign on 
the front panel informs us that it's a 4x4 conversion 
by Vickers All Wheel Drive Limited. 'Commercial 
Motor' magazine had a go. And so did our spiritual 
ancestor, 'Modern Transport' magazine. Here, 
the fully-laden chassis cab (with ballast weights) is 
airborne on the 'yumps' at the Long Valley Army 
test track. The Austin Champ in the background 
helps us date the picture - although the date on the 
print says 1957 - which is rather later than might be 
guessed. 


A Here's a mystery. And something of a 'rare' Leyland too. A second look tells us that this is not a 
standard Leyland 'Mouthorgan grill' cab. The end result is enough to make us wonder why it was worth 
utilising pressings already in use for many years on Thornycroft, Guy and even the odd Dennis chassis, 
when Leyland surely had plenty of cab options of it's own? The end result is not unattractive; it just isn't 
as good as the standard Leyland cabs of the era. Although Motor Panels tooling appears to have been 
used, the actual construction is attributed to bodybuilder Bonallack, which would suggest aluminium as a 
material, rather than steel - presumably as a weight-saving measure. 


I f like me, your first window on the world of 
transport was via the pages of The Leyland 
Journal,' then what happened a couple 
of decades after that confident era, when the 
erratic tick-over of a Leyland 'Power Plus' diesel 
engine could be heard on just about every 
continent, country and island on the planet, 
was all the more disturbing. Where did it all 
go so badly wrong? And why, within such a 
large - and seemingly successful -commercial 
organisation that was Leyland Motors Group, 
couldn't anyone be found to stop the rot? Was 
it because we all believed that, with Donald 
Stokes at the helm, he could sort things out? 
Was it because Donald Stokes believed it? 

How a major exporter of lorries, buses and 
what we came to call 'power systems' could go 
from a Global success, to a National joke and 
self-destruction in a couple of decades, is still 
a story that is difficult to tell. It even requires a 
pinch to remind us that it really happened. But 
let's not get too down-hearted because, as part 
of the Vintage Roadscene empire, this Road 
Transport Archive is here to celebrate the past. 
Before the future all went pear-shaped! ^ 
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> The traditional lines of the export-only Leyland 
Super Beaver didn't change much over more than 
two decades of production, even if underneath, 
the chassis spec was well up-to-date. The excuse 
given was that many tough overseas markets 
didn't want fancy frills, they wanted a tough, no- 
nonsense truck that got on with the job. This 6x4 
tipper with modestly-sized tipping drawbar trailer 
was photographed overlooking open country at 
the Farrington works and is dated 1953. It reminds 
us that 'forward control' was not a priority in many 
overseas markets. 




< Even well into British Leyland days, the 
organisation continued to try and win export 
business - often against increasing competition 
from manufacturers in Germany and Japan - 
including in the USA. With home market share 
crumbling and the full impact of the continuous 
mergers, with first Triumph, then BMC/Rover 
and Jaguar, inflicting increasing strains on the 
management, Iran seemed to offer welcome 
new sales possibilities. So like the Rootes Group, 
Leyland invested in a local assembly operation. 
Here is the end-result - an Iranian Leyland 'Super 
Comet' with an ex-BMC cab grafted to a locally- 
styled bonnet and front wing assembly. Trilex 
wheels add to the tough dump truck image, while 
a 138hp Leyland 401 diesel provides the power. 
Official gross weight was 14,225 kg. 



A Here's a far happier installation of the, by now ageing, Leyland 'Redline' cab 
structure that first appeared on the BMC FJ in 1965. To all intents and purposes, 
this is a Scammell with a BMC cab and a Leyland badge - but doesn't it look 
great? The 'Landtrain' range - this is a '30-29' 6x4 tipper/tractor chassis - was 
marketed as the rough road cousin of the T45 Roadtrain and C40 Freighter. 

Note how 'British Leyland Truck & Bus' logos have now been replaced by 
'Leyland Vehicles'. Alas, the once-beating heart of any Leyland - a proper 
Leyland diesel engine - was also now increasingly a thing of the past with 
Cummins and Rolls Royce 'Eagle' diesels doing the job instead. 



A Oddly, the original BMC 'WF' range (as it became) of normal control 
chassis, didn't adopt the FJ cab in modified normal control guise. Instead, 
the WF continued to use the original 'Austin/Morris/BMC cab with styling 
cues from the previous generation of Austin 'Loadstar' about it. To those 
three branding options was soon added a fourth - Leyland! With revamped 
twin headlights shining bright, the old girl was now to be known as the 
Leyland 'Redline WF' and was built in Bathgate. This official press release 
picture was taken in 1970. The rot has set in... 
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> British commercial vehicles in service overseas 
could be the subject of a whole new 'Bookazine'. 

But for the time being, let's try to get a handle on 
this one. It looks like a basic Octopus 8x4 rigid with 
'Ergonomic' cab. And, as we can see, the unit is in 
service with Heaton's Transport, based in North 
Island, New Zealand - a place that, unlike Australia, 
doesn't take kindly to great big road trains driven 
by shorts-wearing drivers with corks dangling from 
their hats. Instead of supping 'tinnies', the mechanic 
at Heatons came up with a clever design of what is 
referred to as a 'tracking system' that enables this 
44 ft long rig to track as neatly as a 36 ft long unit 
- which at the time was the maximum legal limit 
in NZ. It might not be pretty, but with a carrying 
capacity 25% greater, it was a winner. 


A Lorries used as buses and/or buses used as 
lorries is always an interesting topic. So here 
in 1969 we have a 36 ft long Leyland 'Leopard 
PSU3.2R' chassis - a bus in other words - 
operating as a car transporter with a three-axle 
trailer. A task for which lorries are normally 
deployed. In answer to the question: 'Why bother 
going to so much trouble', the answer is once 
again the odd road traffic construction and use 
regulations in NZ. The underfloor engine location 
enables the fitting of a specially-constructed low- 
height cab (with obvious mobile crane genealogy), 
which enables an extra car to be carried per 
trip. This double-deck rig is a sort of southern 
hemisphere version of the big red Leyland Beaver 
wagon and drag modelled by Dinky Toys. This 
was one of two operated by Car Haulaways (NZ) 
Limited. Triumphs were assembled locally in New 
Zealand, so there are probably more Heralds and 
2000s there now than here in the UK. 


y In answer to the question: 'Where did it all go so badly wrong for Leyland,' here is the start of the 
whole downward spiral. Leyland initially saw Triumph as its 'car division' - which made sense at the time. 
And so it could have continued. But there was a missing link - a gap in between the products, such as the 
car-derived Herald Courier and the (awful) Standard Atlas van on the one hand. And the smallest Leylands, 
the 'Comet' and the Albion 'Claymore' on the other. On paper, a smaller Leyland, like a new version of the 
pre-war 'Lynx', seemed like a great idea. This is the visually unhappy end-result, the Leyland 'Two Tonner'. 
This example, with van body by Norwich Coachworks, was supplied by local dealer Mann Egerton. 
Unfortunatly, once Leyland 'rescued' BMC, the Two Tonner was lost in a sea of lightweight commercial 
chassis of Austin/Morris parentage and that was that. Have any survived? 


wm 





< The future that never was. Somewhere in the 
archive is a series of strip cartoons, torn from 
the pages of 'The Daily Express' newspaper in 
the 1960s. In it, our hero 'Jeff Hawke' is some 
kind of special agent, fighting corruption and 
industrial espionage, of the sort shortly to be 
exposed under the T Dan Smith/Poulson debacle 
on Tyneside, and in a closely-related cinema 
classic, 'Get Carter', starring Michael Caine. Jeff 
Hawke was set in a future, when a successful fast- 
moving, dynamic British industrial base was being 
attacked from all sides by scheming foreigners. 

In the series, our Jeff drove a Rover 'TurboDyne' 
a mid-engined sports car, clearly based on the 
Rover Le Mans race entry, which survives today at 
the British Motor Museum. Sadly, Rover couldn't 
get the gas turbine technology to work in a road 
car, but British Leyland gave it another shot in this 
'Truck for the Seventies' - the Ergomatic-based 
'High Speed 38 ton 25/350R Turbine Truck', as 
it was initially named. "The first will be seen on 
the roads of the world by early in 1970.." the 
optimistic Leyland caption copywriter tells us. If 
only, eh? 
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MAUDSLAY 

- IF IT’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR A DINKY TOYS MODEL, 

IT’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR RRS 



A Here we are, back in early 1960s Mitcham, Surrey. The Charter Fair is in full swing, although judging 
by all the litter on the ground, it's already swung, and Ive's early post-war Maudslay Mogul is loaded-up 
ready to roll. KAF 810 has clearly already seen plenty of life - it's already twenty years old. 


T he whole process by which some vehicle 
manufacturers survive, while others crash 
and burn or even worse - get taken over 
by Americans - is so interesting, it's worthy of a 
degree course at the Open University. What are 
the factors? Lack of cash looms large, of course. 
But so does a creaking or otherwise indecisive 
management team unable to agree on what day 
of the week it is, let alone a new model policy. 
Then there's lack of design talent. Oddly, this 
shouldn't be an issue - after all, look at all the 
things the British have designed, discovered 
or accidentally tripped over. Most things in the 
modern world - from railways and steam, to the 
jet engine and the original computer, came from 
Britain. And as for medical advances? And the 
whole concept of modern sewage and drainage 
systems? Yep, those too. 

Maybe some well-respected names in the 
vehicle industry just run out of, er, steam? After 
all, sadly, the Stephenson boys no longer make 
railway engines for the world do they? But the 
demise of the highly-respected Maudslay brand 
- and its rapid absorption into AEC, so soon 


after a new post-war range was launched at the 
1948 Earls Court show - must have come as a 
shock to many in the transport world. And not 
just them either. Did that mean my brand new 
Dinky Maudslay horsebox was obsolete before 
I'd ripped it from it's box and filled it full of 


snails from the garden? 

Thankfully not, and I still have at least two 
Dinky model Maudslay horseboxes (one in 
British Railways maroon, the other in LNER 
blue), to prove that a thing of beauty can last, 



A Here's one of the few surviving official photographs from the Maudslay publicity department. It shows 
a new Mustang 6x2 'Chinese Six' chassis, with both a cab and bodywork by Maudslay dealer Oswald 
Tillotson of Burnley. The body, complete with side-opening doors, is fully insulated for meat or fish 
haulage. But why has it got opening roof hatches? 



TRACTOR ON IT 

fat ArtacuJstfld TraiJler Worir 



A The seeds of Maudslay's destruction may have 
already been sown by the time the brochure for 
this rather austere 'Maharanee' tractor unit was 
printed - a look at the specification reveals the AEC 
7.7 litre engine is standard, so the directors of AEC 
at Southall would already have detailed information 
about Maudslay customers. 

























A There weren't many 'commercial artists' in the early post-war era that could master perspective 
and undertake convincing photo-retouching, but this 'rendering' of what the new post-war Maudslay 
'Mustang' would look like isn't a bad attempt. We have to assume that the artist wasn't able to see a 
finished end product - otherwise why not just photograph it for the brochure? At a guess, the 'M944/618' 
coding on the back cover might suggest it was produced on the 6th of January 1948. That sounds about 
right; very few British manufacturers would have been capable of planning for more than a few weeks 
between constructing a prototype and actually launching the end result at a trade exhibition - in fact with 
eight months to go, that would be far longer than most! 



> Note how both the design of the postwar radiator and cab - as well as the actual Maudslay logo has 
evolved over just a few years since the war ended. We now get the 'shield' design, which retains the 
'Maudslay' script. These spec sheets are for the 'new' 6x4 'Maharajah' 19-tonner and 'Meritor' eight¬ 
wheeler models. Post-war paper shortages might explain their modest size (equal to the modern A5), but 
the clue that the new range launch was putting pressure on the publicity department can be gained from 
the words 'advance specification' on the inside pages. The date is 1947, and the chances are, the actual 
prototypes have yet to turn a wheel. 



A Here is an example of the impact nationalistaion must have had on both the haulage industry and 
manufacturers like Maudslay. Personal contacts built-up over many years were shattered and companies 
divided or taken over. The chances are that Bouts Tillotson would have ordered this 8x4 Meritor box van, 
with its distinctive high-mounted front bumper, before Nationalisation took effect. Such were the waiting 
times, many new wagons ordered by private operators were painted in BPS red or Parcels Green before 
they were delivered. Here, details like the fleet number, cab-mounted name board and sheet rack were 
retained. Some Maudslay vans had roof hatches to enable loading by overhead hoists in Northern mill 
towns, but this one doesn't seem to have the rope cleats or steps to enable the driver to climb-up and 
cover the hole. 
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A Let's end 'Maudslay' on a positive note, with one of the most iconic vehicles ever to feature that 
distinctive radiator. The diecast model Maudslay Horse Box has to be one of the best Dinky Toys ever, 
but it was an odd choice, because the 'real thing' was hardly likely to have been seen on any typical 
High Street. Oddly, in contrast with the Dinky model, the handsome lines of the real Harrington-bodied 
Maudslay horse boxes were not - as might have been expected - originally painted in British Railways 
maroon. Photographs published in 'Modern Transport' show that examples were ordered by at least two 
of the 'Big Four' railway companies before nationalisation took effect. So some were painted in Southern 
malachite green and others in LNER garter blue. By the time the Dinky model had been released, the 'Big 
Four' were no more but, intriguingly, an official black and white photograph taken at the 1948 CV Show in 
Earls Court shows a dark - almost certainly maroon - example on the Maudslay stand, with what appears 
to feature a 'transitional' radiator with no central vertical dividing strip or the shield badge featured on 
the remaining Maudslay show exhibits. 'Intriguing', because it is not the austere wartime/early post-war 
un-plated 'Mogul' radiator. How come? Assuming 'scouts' from Meccano's Binns Road factory went to 
the show, to get ideas for the new post-war Dinky Toys, they would have updated the model to feature 
the new radiator and likewise would have been given details of the new finalised 'British Railways' totem 
- which the horsebox on the stand did not have. One thing we can be sure of - DON 802 wasn't the 1948 
Show exhibit. This photograph is dated 1954 and we can assume that it was former 'Southern' vehicle. 

But just to end keep us guessing, a handwritten note on the reverse tells us that... "Three Maudslay 
chassis were ordered with Harrington horsebox bodies in 1945." 
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if not forever, then at least longer than AEC 
did. The reason I'm so pro-Mauds I ay? A 1945 
'Mogul' was one of the first 'old lorries' I ever 
photographed. And a 1948 eight-wheeled 
'Meritor' wasn't far behind. 

As with competitor AEC, the Maudslay 
radiator looked just as noble on a lorry as it did 
at the front of a luxury coach. And in both cases, 
important pre-nationalisation operators were 
regular purchasers. But in a classic example of 
bad timing, just as that distinctive new post-war 
range was being launched, the full implications 
of the 'nationalisation' of the transport industry 
were hitting home. The road haulage sector. 

The railways. A large chunk of the passenger 
transport sector. The coal industry and even 
the canals and ports. Just as Britain's economy 
was starting to get back into gear, the whole 
process of nationalisation must have created 
considerable uncertainty. And, as with more 
recent debates over 'Europe', the doom-and- 
gloom merchants must have made matters 
worse. 

But let's scroll back to those early post-war 
years, when the new Maudslays began to come 
onto the market, with the 4x2 'Mogul' leading 
the charge. Clearly a lack of resources was 
a factor in the actual launch or, more to the 
point, a lack of actual completed new lorries 
to photograph prior to the 1948 show, as most 
of the pre-show publicity is illustrated by line 
drawings and pen-and-wash artist's impressions. 

Would things have been any different had 
Maudslay merged with another manufacturer 
other than AEC? Sadly, we'll never know. ^ 



A Here is a print of the original draughtsman's 'GA' drawing of the new Maudslay 'Mustang' Chinese six chassis as sent to bodybuilders. 
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McLaren - no not the ‘supercar’ 

- THIS ONE WAS A TAD SLOWER 



A "Okay George, give her the beans." Thankfully, the departmental chief of Pickfords heavy haulage division, Mr Albert Scroggins (not his real name), 
remembered the three gangers on the trailer before issuing that command - although given that only the front wheels of the McLaren tractor carry pneumatics, 
'speed' is unlikely to be an issue. In fact, top speed is given as a heady 4 mph. We can assume the arrival of an official photographer suggests this is the first time 
the McLaren was coupled up to a load. Whatever it is - a ship's boiler, perhaps - it's got to weight more than fifty tons. 


I t's odd when you think about it - steam 
traction engines weren't designed to 
actually take a load. The clue is in the 
name - traction - they were designed to pull 
one or more trailers. Whatever the load was, 
it was placed on a trailer, coupled up and 
then moved. In other words, steam power 
replaced the horse. But what happened 
when the internal combustion engine 
gained a foothold in the transport of goods 
and materials? The combination of modest 
legal maximum weights and the compact 
nature of the engine, gearbox and fuel 
storage facilities (which we might call 'the 
fuel tank'), enabled the whole ensemble 
to be combined into one single vehicle. 
'Trailers', if they were needed, became 
optional. 

But say things had turned out differently? 
Say the various governments of the day, 
when motorised transport was evolving, 
had not been so far in the pocket of the 
railway lobby? Say they were forward- 
thinking enough to encourage larger, more 
efficient forms of road transport, to force 
the railway interests to modernise? Say the 
Governments of the 1920s and '30s had 
taken a leaf out of Herr Hitler's book (he 



A With the 'Oil Engine' behind the cab, there should be room for a least a driver and two crew in the cab, 
yet it looks as though only two single seats were fitted. Considering the timeframe and build-time, it must 
have been sanctioned before September 1939, the cab looks very old fashioned and un-inspiring. So it 
might come as a shock to discover the cab, and possibly the other panelling as well (McLaren is unlikely to 
have had need of a 'bodyshop') was undertaken by the builders of beautiful passenger vehicle bodywork, 
Charles H Roe & Company, also of Leeds. Note this tractor already has 'blackout' lighting fitted. 
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> All a lorry - or indeed a car - needed until 1953 
was a single rear light. Even when it was as wide 
as this huge beast! Note the large capstan winch, 
the substantial tow-bar and lack of any serious 
tread on those rear tyres. Could the McLaren 
do anything a faster or more versatile pair of 
Scammells couldn't? History suggests not. 

did have one, after all) and invested in a 
'Motor Road' network, that joined docks 
to factories without going down every 
traffic-clogged High Street? Somewhere in 
the archive is a book on 'modern concrete 
construction' that suggests... "Motor roads 
suitable to support 100 ton road engines... 
each with five trailers... taking raw materials 
from London Docks overnight to factories in 
the Midlands." Wow. What would they have 
looked like? 

Sadly, there were no period 'artist's 
impressions' - but if there had been, I 
can't help thinking the end-result would 
have looked much like the McLaren 'Diesel 
Traction Engine'. You're thinking it looks 
like a product designed in the late 1920s? 
You'd be excused for thinking that - but in 
fact all of the original photographs found 
in the archives put it down to 1941. The 
fact that all the photos show it either in 
unfinished form or painted in Pickfords 
livery provide an answer to the question: 
'What was it for?' Sadly, it wasn't some sort 
of British 'Road Train' - although we should 
note that the concept of non-load bearing 
'tractor' and several full draw-bar trailers 
had been tried by Guy and AEG in the 
context of 'colonial conditions' previously. 
Indeed, Multiwheelers and Latil (amongst 


others) were still suggesting that a road 
going tractor and full draw-bar trailer was an 
alternative to articulation right through the 
1930s. 

Again, had history evolved differently 
and the 'high speed diesel' didn't work, 
operators may well have followed marine 
or railway practice by sticking with a large 
heavy oil engine that put out it's power a 
few hundred revs per minute rather than a 
couple of thousand. In which case - as here 
- the whole chassis would have been taken 
up by 'the engine'. And draw-bar trailers 


would have been essential. 

But while the whole idea looks like 
an anachronistic hangover to us today, 
amazingly, McLaren wasn't the only one to 
see 'The Future' differently - even within 
the confines of heavy haulage. Why not 
have the cab up front out of the way and the 
engine behind the cab? And why not have 
massive rear wheels if there is no need to 
place a load platform over them? 

The really amazing thing? Within a decade 
of the McLaren, we had the Thornycroft 
Mighty Antar. ^ 


One weird throwback based on 
steam traction engine technology is 
'interesting'. But two? Just to underline 
that the concept of keeping the vehicle 
with the power unit separate from 
whatever is used to carry the load (the 
trailer), here we have 'Take Two'. In fact, 
this rare bird pre-dates the McLaren 
by around five years. The maker? It's 
from another manufacturer with a proud 
steam age heritage, Fowler. Also of 
Leeds. 

The fascinating thing to note is that 
while McLaren didn't go on to build any 
more 'road-going engines,' Fowler had 
doubts about the future of steam several 
years earlier and designed and produced 
an individualistic - and rather handsome 
- semi-forward control diesel lorry range 
in the 1930s. But they also built this... 
What is it? 

Like the McLaren, the end-result was 
clearly designed as a heavy haulage 
tractor - the big rear wheels, winch and 
draw-bar remove any doubt. But unlike 
the McLaren, Fowler elected to put the 
diesel engine in the front. Note how the 
cab has already received a dent prior to 



this works photo being taken. The cab, with it's the 'Marathon' diesel lorries produced at the 

distinctive angled front quarter-lights and spacious same time. Neither project seems to have been a 

door/opening side window design, is shared with sales success. 
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MORRIS - SURELY NOTHING 
COULD RE LESS ‘RARE’? 



A With any 'merger' there's the question of investment, and this picture underlines the problem, this 'Morris Commercial' is a post-war product, but looks like 
it comes from around 1936. The small cab door might make it look larger but, amazingly, this is only a 30 cwt chassis, with single rear wheels. In line with the 
specification for 'the rapid dispensing of aviation fuel' it features a two-compartment (125 gallons each) tank body with a DH 20 helical gear pump. The word 
'rapid' is going to be relative, of course, but while the streamline styling was unlikely to have made much difference, this bright red example for Mobiloil must 
have brightened-up any dreary post-war airfield. 


T he fight between Austin and Morris could 
make a great movie plot. Boardroom 
battles. Vendettas. Powerful people with 
a grudge. Sexual intrigue? Not something that 
tended to get discussed at the time, but clearly 
it must have been going-on behind the scenes 
- think Joe Lampton and 'Room at the Top'. Of 
course, the cruncher came when the crumbling 
fortunes of old 'Pa' Austin and the ambitions of 
William - Lord Nuffield - Morris came together 
in an uneasy marriage to form 'The British Motor 
Corporation. On paper it might have seemed 
like a good idea but, right from the start, 'internal 
politics' and dealer loyalties got in the way of any 
major efficiency gains. 

Austin had some new overhead valve engines. 
Morris, still hanging-on to side-valve wheezers, 
had several new models that really could have 
been world class right from the start, had they 
had more up-to-date power units. So there was 
some logic to a 'merger'. Alas, both marques had 
their own dealership networks, many of whom 
were considered personal friends, or if not, still 
managed to have a direct line of complaint to 
'The Boss' and would use it to further their own 
interests. With a competing Austin and Morris 
dealer in every major town, there was clearly 
going to be an almighty fight... ^ 



A There's nothing 'rare' about a Morris 'LD' van, surely? It was the Transit of its day and loads of 
operators ran them. Except... Except for this better-looking two ton 'twin wheeler' that is. It featured the 
same crisp cab styling with sliding cab doors and the same 52 bhp diesel engine. But while it featured 
smaller wheels to give a lower loading line, it arrived too late on the market to make any difference. 
While the Post Office ordered 'twin wheel' LDs in large numbers, they were 'specials' with taller 
coachbuilt bodywork. 
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Above and below: Everyone knows what a Morris 'Minor' looks like - although we shouldn't forget that the pre-war Morris Minor with it's lovely little SOHC 
engine begat the very first MG 'Midget' sports cars. The post-war Minor sold in numbers that even BMC management hadn't foreseen - even in unlikely markets 
such as the USA - indeed, it really could have been the British VW 'Beetle', had it had the engine it deserved from day one. So the question is, if that jelly-mould 
body-style looked so cute when it was a Minor car, van or pick-up, how come it didn't, when the same styling was applied to the slightly larger Morris Cowley/ 
Oxford range? The fact is, the 'Half Ton' pick-up and van ranges just didn't have the same impact on the market as their smaller siblings. And they're as rare as 
hen's teeth today. 
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PROCTOR - STAR OF THE EAST? 



A Acey's Transport of Hull has recently taken delivery of this brand new Proctor with platform body by Massey of Market Weighton. We get some idea of the 
scale of the Proctor cab here from it's proud driver, but what we don't know? Did Acey's purchase the Proctor because they wanted one, or because no other 
new wagon was available without a long wait? 

Interestingly, there are several photographs of Proctor chassis in the Massey file, suggesting either that the bodybuilder was also a Proctor dealer for North 
Lincolnshire and the East Riding of Yorkshire, or that Proctors were just very popular in those parts. 


O n the face of it, East Anglia seems 
like a pretty unlikely spot to host 
key players in the British commercial 
vehicle industry. Ploughs yes. Tractors possibly. 
But surely lorries needed to be made in dark 
Satanic places where steel and, indeed, a 
skilled workforce might be found? After all, 
why build lorries miles away from any potential 
customer base? Surely a big conurbation had 
to be a much better location? 

Oddly, the history of the industry tends 
to suggest otherwise; Dennis was founded 
in Guildford. Thornycroft in Basingstoke. 
Sentinel in Shrewsbury. Sandbach - not even 
an especially large Cheshire town featured 
TWO lorry manufacturers. But East Anglia? 

It was - and still is - mercifully free of heavy 
industry. Look closer though, and other factors 
come into play. Alongside agriculture (which 
until recent times would have been 'mixed' 
with animals and a far greater variety of crops), 
there were a number of significant added- 
value industries such as brewing, jam making, 
and - don't laugh - 'condiments'. Colman's 
Mustard was a global brand. The key elements 
here then are 'money'. East Anglian farmers 


are among the most well-off in the land, and 
needed to get all those added value products 
and produce to market. The common link 
then? The need for transport. 

The other thing we can deduce about 
East Anglia, even today, is that it's transport 
connections were, and still are, rubbish. Before 
1939, the only bits of dual carriageway 'Motor 
Road' would have been isolated stretches on 
the main roads down to London. The key link 
between the two principal county towns of 
Ipswich and Norwich was more country lane 
than main road, so driving a big lorry on a real 
country lane must have been a time-consuming 
job. 

The fact that eastern counties farmers were 
well off-and not without interest in progress 
- helps us understand why Richard Garrett & 
Company was located in Leiston, Suffolk and 
likewise Ransomes, Sims and Jeffreys, one 
of the largest manufacturing organisations 
in Britain, was to be found in Ipswich. Both 
organisations built a wide range of products 
outside agriculture:- trollybuses, battery 
electric lorries and vans, plus mowers in the 
case of Ransomes. Steam and battery electric 


commercials for Garrett. Odd but we don't find 
East Anglia swamped with petrol, and later 
diesel, tractor manufacturers. 

But up in Norwich someone else was also 
busy, out to win a slice of a post-war transport- 
starved market. The Proctor lorry made it's 
debut. It's USP? The 'locally made' Perkins P6 
diesel engine (after all, Peterborough is still in 
the 'Eastern Counties'. Other features included 
a smart but no-nonsense cab and a suitably 
light 'cruiser weight' construction, making it 
suitable for running at a legal 30mph. 

There are no photographic records in the 
archive to suggest that anything other than 4x2 
chassis, including a prototype tractor unit, were 
built. But although seen very much as a 'local' 
product, some Proctors were operated in larger 
fleets such as BRS, although it has to be said, 
the wider effects of nationalisation were almost 
certainly a factor in Proctor's early demise in 
1952. This was after production had moved 
from haulier, Proctor Springwood's Mousehold, 
Norwich factory, in 1949, to Prails of Hereford, 
which had previously been an agent for the 
vehicles. It appears remaining orders were 
fulfilled, using existing parts stocks. ^ 
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A Here we see a brand new Proctor Diesel 
lorry loaded with test weights on magazine 
road test somewhere in East Anglia. While 
the chrome front quarter bumpers look 
rather smart, they don't seem to have 
the capacity to provide much protection 
- especially as they're fixed to the cab, 
rather than the chassis. We get a flavour 
of what life was like for the lorry driver in 
1948 - little or no traffic, so no need for 
the forward or rear view vision that an 
added nearside wiper or mirror would have 
provided! 


< Pictures of Proctors when new are 
themselves very rare - after all, the life of 
the brand was tragically short - but this 
picture of what we can assume is the first 
artic tractor unit gives us a hint at what 
might have been. It was photographed at 
what must have been the 1950 CV show at 
Earls Court and shows the first attempt to 
modernise the rather severe lines of the cab 
by introducing a rounded rear panel with 
curved quarterlights. In fact the entire cab 
differs from the original models. Alas, the 
days of small manufacturers competing for 
orders in the mainstream haulage sector 
were already drawing to a close and it's 
likely that Proctor would have been unable 
to deliver an order for a large number of 
chassis even if it had won one. 
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ROTINOFF - SORRY, CAN YOU 
SAY THAT AGAIN, PLEASE? 



> Here's a gem from the archives. It shows what 
was probably the very first production 'Atlantic' 
ballast box tractor on test. Closer examination 
confirms it's a left-hooker and it's likely that one of 
the figures in the photograph is George Rotinoff 
himself. But the interesting bit is the fact that 
there's a real tank on that trailer and the trailer 
itself is a pretty good likeness to the four-axle 
unit as built in real life by Dyson and Crane and 
modelled by Lesney. The date on the reverse says 
1957. Photographs of the same vehicle - and what 
looks like the same decommissioned tank - were 
featured in a test report in 'The Commercial Motor' 
magazine and have previously been featured in 
'Vintage Roadscene' magazine. 

L ook Dad, there goes a Rotinoff." It's 
not the exclamation many young 
boys could have made as their 
Dad's humdrum little black pre-war British 
saloon car navigated the West of London 
in the late 1950s. And, sadly, your author 
wasn't one of them, either. But rest assured, 
had I found myself in the front seat of my 
Dad's Ford 'Y-Type' saloon and a Rotinoff 
'Atlantic' tractor unit had passed by. I'd have 
recognised it. After all, I'd have had a model 
of one with me at the time. What? Didn't 
all boys take a stash of Matchbox Lesney 
diecast models with them when visiting 


boring relatives? Was that just me? 

It would be wonderful to be able to tell 
you that a full spec sheet for the mighty 
6x4 'Atlantic' tractor has survived along 


A What's the chances of that happening? Of all 
the commercial vehicles that were built in their 
hundreds that didn't survive, who would have 
believed that one built in 'tens' (at the most) would 
have made it into preservation? But here we are, 
painted in Sunter's red and grey livery, RPY 767 
majestically rolls down the front at Brighton at the 
end of the 1989 run. Now, about finding a suitable 
trailer... (Terry Brown) 


with copious works photos showing it 
under construction, but sadly, that's not the 
case. But the question that, above all else, 
remains unanswered is: why on earth did 
Lesney decide to model such an obscure, 
low-volume machine (replacing the tiny 
'Diamond T' tractor unit) which would only 
ever have been spotted on UK roads, when 
one was on the way to the docks for export? 

It illustrates that there had to be a 
backstory behind the existence of every 
diecast model - however small in scale. 


A Now we get to hopes and dreams. Clearly, with Scammell and Thornycroft also based in Britain and 
keen to win domestic military orders, and other manufacturers, from AEC and Leyland down, keen to win 
oil exploration vehicle export business if they could, the niche markets for Rotinoff were never going to be 
easy to find - which explains this 'artist's impression' of a smaller, narrower 6x4 rigid load carrier chassis, 
here depicted as having a tanker body. Was one - or more than one - tanker ever built? The idea certainly 
got as far as a spec sheet - we find the 1957 'Viscount' 6x4 was endowed with a 250bhp Rolls Royce six 
cylinder engine (the Atlantic had an eight cylinder unit), but the chassis was unlikely to have had a steering 
lock as extreme as the artist depicted! The only two known rigids went to Australia. 
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ROWE - SHOW IT A HILL 
AND IT’LL MASTER IT 


W hat a great name Rowe 'Hillmaster' 
is. Straight away, it suggests all other 
lorry brands were useless at climbing 
hills which, of course, until recent years when 
horsepower outputs crept up to and finally 
beyond 200hp, they were. Most 1950s seven- 
tonners were endowed with less horsepower 
that a Nissan Micra car gets today and it was a 
very powerful lorry indeed that had an engine 
producing 120 horsepower. So, considering that 
the same proprietary engines were available 
to all the various manufacturers in the post-war 
boom years, how did garage-owner, M G Rowe 
(Motors) Doublebois Limited of Lisguard, down 
in deepest Cornwall, have the nerve to suggest 
his locally-built lorry could do any better? 

Part of the original brief seems to be centred 
around the notion that only a locally-built wagon 


could meet the demands of narrow Cornish 
lanes, as well as the need to plug away at the 
countless short, but often steep, climbs that 
even today make a trip down from London a 
slow old affair, once the Motorway has run out. 
But in the 1950s? A night run up to the London 
markets must have been a job and a half. 

So far, so logical then. A local lorry for local 
people. But hang on, here's an unlikely find - 
the archives contain a Rowe Hillmaster brochure 
printed in Spanish! Weren't we just discussing 

Right and below: "It's all Spanish to me, Mate.." 

At a time when very few established British 
vehicle manufacturers would have had anyone 
able to speak a foreign language, this six 
page brochure produced by Rowe was highly 
adventurous, to say the least. Just the sort of 
thing to upset the industry 'establishment' of 
which Rowe never seemed to become a part. 
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how there may have been a virtue of a 'locally- 
built' chassis for local conditions? So since when 
did 'export' come into the frame? After all, 
despite being a garage owner before building 
lorries, Rowe never even joined the British 
'Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders' - 
which, to anyone else, might have seemed like a 
prudent step on the road to global domination. 
Why that was the case doesn't seem to have 
been given an airing at the time, but Rowe 
famously 'cocked-a-snook' at the SMMT 
hierarchy on at least two occasions, by renting 
the forecourt of the Underground station 
over the road from Earls Court, in response to 
being excluded from the Commercial Vehicles 
Exhibitions. Because by "not being an SMMT 
member, old boy," it wasn't possible to get in. 
Getting the extra publicity as a result of this 
clever ploy - as was the case - would have just 
made matters worse for M G Rowe. The SMMT 
bigwigs, as a bunch of self-important industry 
retirees, would have 'blackballed' any idea of a 
Rowe chassis appearing on a bodybuilder's or 
engine supplier's stand inside as a result. 

So a special export brochure from such 
a small manufacturer seems to shout: "Up 
Yours," to the SMMT and the other established 
chassis manufacturers that were SMMT 
members. From its pages, we find (in Spanish 
of course) that power for the 7 ton 4x2 chassis 
comes from a 90 hp Meadows '4DC330' four 
cylinder diesel engine, driving through a five 
speed gearbox, also said to have been of 
Meadows construction. Interestingly, both 
vertical and horizontal engine options are 



A The front view of Colin Pitt's beautifully restored Rowe Hillmaster - this one is the only artic tractor unit 
- illustrates the differences to be found between different examples of low volume commercial vehicles. 
On the company brochure, the grille is a simple mesh design with single bead of aluminium strip dividing 
upper and lower halves of the cab. Here we find a slatted grille with a surround and a nice chrome front 
bumper. 



The Rowe factory demo drivers would 
have faced a fair old trip in order to deliver 
a vehicle for a magazine road test - or 
the factory would have had to persuade 
magazine journalists to travel all the way 
down to Cornwall - although on reflection, 
that's not such an unpleasant task! Here 
is something a bit different to the usual 
Rowe Hillmaster - an articulated tractor unit 
designed for ten/twelve ton operation being 
tested by The Commercial Motor magazine 
on what looks like just the sort of road the 
Hillmaster was designed for. 
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Rowe was one of several British manufacturers 


sedi^eo by the idea of an underfloor-engined 
lorry chassis - even though early Rowe 
passenger chassis featured vertical engines. 
The advantages included creating space for a 
third crew seat, reduced heat and noise in the 
cab and in some cases better axle loadings. 
This Hillmaster is also on test and should have 
more than enough power to out-drag that 
wheezing Fordson E83W van following behind 



A This could well be the same tractor unit as featured on the previous page on test. It was also once 
owned by Colin Pitt - who built-up something of a fleet of Rutlands - but is today painted in yellow and 
red. On reflection, Rowe may have won more tractor unit orders if the company pitched for the then 
maximum weight artic unit orders for coupling to twin axle trailers at 24tons as the 10/12ton market was 
shrinking. 


offered and another key design feature was 
the large diameter clutch and vacuum-over- 
hydraulic brakes with a generous lining area. 

The characteristic cab is said to be "moderna" 
with "visibilidad excelente", while shock and 
vibration are reduced as a result of deploying 
Metalastic 'Metacone' cab mountings. There's 
no mention of a left hand drive option for this 
"Camion Britanico", nor do we know if the 
intention was to sell to South America, where 
road transport was developing rapidly and 
British products were, at the time, quite popular. 

Although not dated, the brochure shows the 
first Rowe 'Hillmaster' coach, TAF 587, at the 
Brighton Coach rally, a vertical-engined cattle 
truck for local Liskeard haulage operator, W G 
Griffin, and a horizontal-engined demonstrator 
on trade plates, outside the Works Garage. 

That Rowe Hillmasters were sold throughout 
the UK was remarkable enough, but clearly this 
was a small manufacturer with big ambitions, 
as aside from the export brochure in Spanish, 
Rowe listed a number of three-axle 20 tons 
gross chassis in 'The British Commercial Vehicle 
Industry' export vehicle guide of 1961 and there 
was even the suggestion that a four axle eight¬ 
wheeled chassis was on the drawing board! ^ 
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RUTLAND - WHO CHOSE THE 
MODEL NAMES, THEN? 


A S a one-time, marketing 'suit' in 
the commercial vehicle industry, 
albeit in a small way, your author 
has sympathy for anyone given the task of 
making a new range of lorries sound 'sexy'. 
Truth is, they ain't. But c'mon, who on earth 
decided to call the twin-steer 'Chinese six' 
Rutland goods chassis the 'Stuka'? Taking 
into account that (a) although Germany had 
convincingly lost World War II just a few 
years earlier, Luftwaffe aircraft had flattened 
large areas of British cites. Besides, (b), what 
was the connection between a dive-bomber 
with wonky wings and a small-scale British 
commercial vehicle manufacturer? The other 
Rutland model names were just as hard to 
fathom. Generally speaking, the idea was to 
come up with some sort of 'range synergy', 
as with the 'animal names' in the case of the 
'Leyland Zoo'; names beginning with 'M' 
for Maudslay; solid, dependable names like 



A And here is a 'Stuka' 6x2 Chinese Six chassis, 
this time fitted with a Motor Panels cab and a 
polished, flush-fitting radiator grill. The same cab 
is fitted to the preserved 'Stuka' now rebuilt and in 
the Knowles Heritage Fleet, in fact, this may be the 
very same vehicle! 


'Trusty' and 'Sturdy' for Thornycroft. That 
kind of thing. 

Of course, that the Rutland - and Manton 
before that - brands lasted as long as 
they did, against more well-established 
competition, possibly says more about 
how slow-moving and complacent that 
competition was, as it does about how 
wonderful, or otherwise, Rutland's marketing 
was. The fact was, it was a seller's market. 

As soon as the larger manufacturers finally 
got their corporate acts together, things 
changed. And once the Suez crisis sparked 
an undermining of national self-confidence. 



A Here's an early Rutland dropsider powered by a Perkins diesel. Dated 1954, it's described as a 'Two 
Ton' chassis, which seems very low for such a traditional-looking chassis, but this is confirmed by the fact 
that the Perkins engine specified is only a four-cylinder P4. MOY 631 is about to be delivered to paint 
producers Hadfields of Merton, local to the Rutland works. 



A On of Rutland's best customers was London haulier G L Baker 


from which Britain arguably never recovered 
(thanks for nothing in support terms, 
America), the notion that any British product 
came with automatic global appeal drained 
away. 

It was no longer a case of sending off an 


export chassis in a packing case and hoping 
for the best - British products needed 
local dealers and service agents in order to 
compete. And that was something that the 
smaller specialist manufacturers just didn't 
have the resources to set-up. ^ 
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A What a shame we don't get to see what the end result looked like. Judging by the stylish front panels, this export spec 4x2 chassis would have been very 
handsome and imposing and the very fact that it has descended 'Succombs Hill' in Surrey without terminal brake fade as part of a magazine road test, suggests 
it was well-specced for arduous conditions. Note how the 'passenger' is so relaxed, he's had time to light a pipe! 



A Here we see an early model Rutland on test - again loaded with test weights and also again running on the factory trade plates '012 VB' . Judging by the fact 
that the driver is wearing a flat cap, we might assume the actual journalist is, in this case, 'riding shotgun' beside him as T686 goes about it's business traveling in 
the other direction. 
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SCAMMELL - THE BEST THING EVER 
TO COME OUT OF WATFORD? 


A Here's the Scammell that got more publicity than any other lorry at the time. BLH 21 is no ordinary lorry - it's been designed to carry 100 tons. One hundred! 
And at a time (1929) when most commercial vehicles struggled with a load of ten. Think of it in today's terms; a practically standard production Scania or Volvo 
can handle an Australian roadtrain of a hundred tons and once up through the gearbox, can maintain speeds comparable with an enthusiastically driven pick-up 
truck, at least on the flat. The author has driven an 80 tonne gross Scania logging truck and drawbar trailer on snow-covered tracks in northern Sweden and been 
able to restart on a one-in-six slope. Today, that sort of task seems to involve 700 horsepower plus diesel with huge torque, plus a turbo-intercooler. But what 
sort of lorry would it take to shift a thousand tonnes? That's the 'ten times' gap between the Scammed Hundred Tonner and other lorries of it's day. But how 
it did it with less than 70 hp is even more astonishing. The answer, of course, is that it did it very slowly. Here we see Pickfords fleet number 1679 at the Crane 
Trailer works in Dereham with its newly-constructed drop-bed semi-trailer complete with that rear steersman's 'hut' at the back. Note the full engine blanket 
suggests it was completed in the depth of winter. 


Y ou know that feeling of pride? That 
you're part of something special? An 
up-and-coming rock band, perhaps? 
A little clique at school, who the other 
boys look at, with envy? No not academic 
achievements, we're talking her about 
serious achievements like bunking-off down 
town for a whole afternoon, without being 
caught. Of course, the same sort of feeling 
might come later in life, with winning the 
heart of an especially lovely girlfriend. Or 
acquiring a new motorbike. But somewhere 


> For reference, this is what a proper Scammell 6x4 
dump truck looks like - although there's a normal 
control 'Mountaineer' behind to help illustrate the 
chain of development. The half-cab, forward control 
6x4 model was the 'Himalayan' and it had an 18 ton 
payload. The suspiciously new appearance of the 
Hough wheeled loading shovel and the frozen look 
on the operator's face suggests the whole exercise 
was being staged for a brochure photoshoot. The 
4x4 version of the Scammell was the 'Sherpa' - a 
model name that would come back to haunt us in a 
future generation! 
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> Hang on - here's another photograph in the 
Scammell file that says 'dump truck', but it looks 
suspiciously like an AEC product. The answer is 
that it was both. It was an AEC design, but ended- 
up being built by Scammell and somehow at one 
point was even badged as an 'Aveling Barford' 
when that company came within Donald Stokes's 
expansion plans. Now referred to as an 'LD55', the 
archive photo is dated 1973. 


in between comes the feeling of pride that 
comes from wearing a Scammell 'Spotters 
Club' lapel badge. Standing on some 
windswept railway station trying to spot 
engine numbers? Pah! Anyone can do that - 
all you needed was pencil (only middle-class 
boys could afford the ink for a fountain pen!) 
and a notebook. Bus spotting? Fair enough, 
but when your local Corporation Transport 
department only had 30-odd trolleybuses, 
the element of surprise just wasn't there. 
Lorries generally? There were far too many 
of them to 'bag' in total - but Scammells? 
Chances are, aside from the little Scarab, 
the end-result would be worth 'spotting'. 
Whatever that actually meant. 




A Quite why the Leyland Group continued with the LD55 when, as the Scammell Spotter's guide confirms, the existing Scammell range was crammed with 
models suitable for tough export conditions, isn't clear. Perhaps it was a better truck? It certainly wasn't because it had a better, more modern cab that any 
existing Leyland or Scammell product, was it? Either way, here we see another LD55, configured as a 6x4 tractor unit. It's right hand drive and like the dump 
truck, it has the fuel tank high-up above the chassis members behind the cab for protection. 

> As a reminder of both how wonderful it was when Britain finally got 
a stretch of three lane Motorway - only thirty years after such a notion 
was first mooted - here we see the special Scammell snowplough- 
gritter chassis, designed and built for the important job of keeping 
the motorway free from snow and ice. Clearly, this sort of task is far 
too important to be left to a bunch of private contractors, so the 
'Men from the Ministry' - (the Ministry of Transport, that is), have got 
together with those awfully nice designer 'wallahs' at Watford and 
the chaps at Atkinsons of Clithoroe to produce a vehicle suitable for 
the task. This official Scammell works photograph - and for once, it's 
not been taken next to the allotments at Tolpits Lane - shows the 
impressive 8x6 chassis with that unique semi-forward control cab 
complete with reverse-slope screens. The design of these was said to 
help prevent ice building-up and overpowering the wipers. The body 
features unusual mid-mounted grit 'spinners' confirming that the body 
has two compartments with augers running into the centre. The date 
on the reverse of the print is March 1960 - which might suggest that 
any initial ideas of using ex-Army Bedford 4x4 gritters were ditched, 
because a much higher capacity body would be needed to work 
between Motorway junctions without reloading. 
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A Not all 'rare' Scamells were large, or destined for overseas operations in a jungle or desert. Here's a rare bird in Bolton, Lancashire. It's 1965 and this, we're 
told, is one of the very first new Scammell 'Townsman' tractor units to be purchased by a private operator other than British Railways, BRS or some other national 
organisation. There won't be many more either! Say hello to a less-than-overwhelmed 'Mr R C Steele', a director of E H Steel Limited, provision merchants of 
Bolton. He's on the right. On the left is 'Mr A H Thomas' of local Scammell distributor, GSU Vehicles. First names were never printed in those days - just as they 
aren't today in German trade titles. The smooth lines of the new Townsman cab, although a bit quirky, were fair enough and the concept of an urban artic was still 
a sound one. Unfortunately, the automatic Scammell coupling was caught out by changes to C & U braking regulations and, even if that had been overcome, the 
need for a specific driving test for an artic would have finally worked against it in the years ahead. 



< The 1974 Scammell 
'Crusader' can probably 
take the credit for being 
the first successful 
British 'high datum' steel 
tilt-cabbed lorry on the 
market and most certainly 
the most impressive to 
utilise Motor Panels cab 
pressings. It was just a 
pity the end result looked 
so plain. Square, or to be 
more accurate, 'oblong' 
Cibie headlights were 
an automotive fashion 
statement at the time, 
but they look a bit lost 
here. However, the whole 
rig did look impressive in 
the Corona fleet colour 
of Bahama yellow - which 
in itself was also very 
'Seventies'! 
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Thankfully, help was on hand in the shape 
of the orange and black 'Scammell Spotters 
Guide' - a little booklet published by the 
Scammell publicity department especially 
for boys. Pioneer. Highwayman. Handyman. 
Routeman. Super Constructor. They were 
all there. A brief specification, for the more 
technically astute spotter, destined for 
a future career in the world-class British 
commercial vehicle industry, was provided. 
And there was also a photograph to aid 
recognition, for the less observant boy who 
needed to try harder. 

I've still got my copy from all those years 
ago and, indeed, I did go on to forge a 
career in the British Commercial Vehicle 
Industry. So you might say that little 
Scammell 'Spotter's Guide was... Well, spot 
on. 

Let's see if it's powers still work after all 
these years... ^ 


> Scammell always portrayed a 
different image away from Leyland, 
almost to the very end of the 
Watford works. Here we see a 
range brochure that still included 
details of Scammell semi-trailers 
and the traditional Scammell semi¬ 
permanent artic coupling, automatic 
systems for loads up to 10-12 
tons and conventional fifth wheel 
designs. It predates the arrival of 
the Townsman' and includes the 
MOT 8x6 snowploughs and shows 
the original 'flat-engined' prototype 
that was tagged 'Trunker'. This used 
a forward control LAD cab - the only 
Scammell to do so. It was said to 
be designed specifically for use as 
a tanker and although limited to 24 
tons in the UK at the time, had been 
designed for operating weights up 
to 30 tons. The rear page contains 
a personal invitation from 'The 
Publicity Manager' for readers to 
visit the Watford factory 'To find out 
more and see for yourself'. If only 
that invitation still held good today 
and the suggested telegram to: 
'Twelveton, Watford' still got a reply! 


A The Crusader big? Wrong - here's a cutaway drawing of the special 8x4 
tractor unit designed for Pickfords. Badged 'Sampson', both front axles steered. 
Pickfords never seemed to settle on finding a perfect heavy-duty tractor, sending 
out enquiries and complex specifications to a whole load of manufacturers - even 
Shelvoke & Drewry. The final insult? They ended up buying MANs! 
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SEDDON - MORE MODELS THAN A TOY 
CUPBOARD FULL OF RUDGIE TOYS 


W e should start by reminding 
ourselves that Seddon - or 
'Foster & Seddon' as the 
company continued to be called into the 
post-war era - is a comparatively young 
brand with the first production chassis only 
being delivered just prior to the outbreak 
of World War II. A war that could have so 
easily marked the end of this fledgling 
manufacturer. That Seddon was allowed 
to continue production through the war 
years was probably as much to do with the 
preoccupation of other more established 
chassis manufacturers in building tanks and 
other wartime 'materiel' as anything else. 
But the fact remains, come the end of the 
conflict, Seddon was open for business. 

The rather austere lines of the original 
'Mark 5' - well, there was a war on - soon 
gave way to a handsome, albeit traditional 
cab with exposed radiator. But in no time, 
customers were treated to a bewildering 
range of 'Marks' - Mark 12, Mark 14, Mark 
15 - each of which tended to feature a cab 
unlike any other related models. 

Going forward into the second half of the 
1950s, things settled down a bit and some 
extremely handsome Seddon cab designs 
were produced. The clean styling, however, 
cleverly disguised the continued use of 



ULVEBSros 


A We might not classify Seddons as especially rare, or indeed 'special' - but in terms of success against 
the odds? The achievement was surely very special. Among the archives, we find this 'transitional' Seddon 
'Mark 5' which, although it was registered in 1948, still retains the classic front panel with exposed 
headlight mounting brackets, rather than the flush-fitted CAV units fitted to the 1948 show models. 

Solid, no-nonsense features of a rugged, economical drive-train, including that Perkins 'high speed' P6 
diesel engine, would have been useful here on steep Cumbrian hills, while a light unladen weight would 
have enabled a legal SOmph to be maintained down the t'other side! Note how this cab does have the 
characteristic sweeping curved side profile which would last for several years yet. 
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A Let's crack on to 1954. At least there's some money to be spent on fun things by now - and what's more 
fun than a county show, complete with special horse-drawn brewery dray display team? To help transport 
the heavy horses, which can weigh well over half a ton apiece, Whitbread commissioned this very smart 
articulated horse box. It provided accommodation for four horses and up to eight 'draymen'. For much of 
the time, the horses were used to delivery beer to pubs within a three mile radius of Whitbread's brewery 
in the City of London, which is still there, although not brewing beer any more. But at weekends, they 
made guest appearances at County shows around the country. This Seddon Mark 5 tractor unit features 
flush fitting headlights and we're told that it is about to set off with four horses, named 'Time' and 'Tide', 
'Royston' and 'Richmond'. As was traditional with early motorised horseboxes, the loading ramps are on the 
offside, with groom's compartment above the fifth wheel coupling. We don't know how the horse-drawn 
drays were transported, but a low-loading chassis with winch would be needed. 


A Early post-war Foster & Seddon brochure, 


I 
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A Unlikely as it might seem, we're told this Mark 5 Seddon wasn't delivered to Tetley's Brewery until 1956/7. 
Checking the registration probably won't help confirm anything, PUB 932 was most likely a figment of the 
retouching artist's imagination! There's still some interesting detail to be observed, however, such as the unladen 
weight of 3 tons 18cwt 0 qrs - over 3tons but still impressively low by modern standards. 


Y We're still in 1956 and here we see a comprehensive brochure for the Seddon 'Twenty Five' and 'Thirty Cwt' 
models. The USP is of course that they use the Perkins 'P3' diesel on all models - there is no petrol option listed. 

A Perkins P4 was an extra cost item, for those customers who needed more than 41 bhp! The 25/30 models did 
without the customary 'Mark' designations but, none the less, were exceedingly handsome at a time when there 
would still have been plenty of pre and early post-war vans in use. Example? The Fordson E83W comes to mind. 

In fact, the side valve E83W could still be found brand new on Ford dealers' forecourts into 1957! Examples of the 
25/30 models were operated by Singer Sewing Machines (front cover), construction giant Gee, grocer W H Cullen, 
the Post Office Radio Station at Leafield and ICI paints division, which are all featured - as does a combination of 
special ice cream vans, milk delivery floats and a pantenchnicon van body with Luton head. Cary Springs specified 
a factory-built pick-up truck, a body style rarely offered on a British 1 to 2 ton chassis. The brochure tells us the 
standard chassis length was suitable for a body length of up to 9 ft 6 ins, while an eye on export business gives all 
the dimensions in millimetres as well. 
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> Here's one for Budgie Toys fans - it's that 
famous Seddon-hauled mobile office for the 
Automobile Association. In those days, the AA 
was there to help defend motorist's rights and 
provide legal assistance, for those unlucky enough 
to be caught by overzealous road traffic officers 
and end up in courts, stuffed with 'anti-motorist' 
magistrates. The Seddon Mark 7 tractor unit 
would have been used to take this ensemble to 
busy shows and events to both act as a 'control 
room' and as a base for patrol officers to sign up 
new members. The curved cant rail windows of 
the trailer are a nice touch and the flared-in wings 
of both the trailer and the tractor were faithfully 
reproduced on the Budgie model. The traditional 
'Seddon look' of the Mark 5 has been maintained, 
but the rear-hinged 'suicide' cab doors, while 
aiding a front of wheel-arch step position, didn't 
promote safe entry and exit. 
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< Another official press photo from the archives - this 
time from 'Frank Perkins', as Perkins Engines was then 
still known. It's 1955 and this new Mark 12 - complete 
with Perkins badge, of course - is operated by Sherriffs 
of Hatfield, Herts. The Middlesex number plate, 6016 H, 
looks like the actual registration number, not a 'red and 
white' trade plate as the vehicle has clearly already been 
taxed and is in service. Note the stowed 'sack loader' on 
the side of the chassis; the actual mechanism would be 
mounted on the rear. It's also interesting to note that the 
quarter-lights are curved, although unlike those on the 
Mark 15, the twin screens are flat. 

Y Here is a Mark 15 chassis fitted with an integral 
pantechnicon van body with Luton head. The 
stylish factory front panel has been retained by the 
bodybuilder, as have the twin wraparound front screens. 
But the cab doors and that rear quarter-light window are 
coachbuilt. The 'laid back' Luton head matches the curve 
and angle of the front screen nicely, suggesting this was 
a well-thought-out design. But oddly, there is no rear 
overhang drop well, as one might expect to find on a 
furniture van. 


traditional coachbuilding techniques, 
although some successful application 
of GRP techniques and the use of twin 
headlights enabled Seddons to look as 
good as any product from even the largest 
manufacturers. Then, just when things were 
starting to look a bit dated, Seddon pulled 
a master stroke in being the first to use the 
new generation of Motor Panels steel cab 
for the new 13.4 chassis. Although almost 
as austere as those wartime Seddons, the 
13.4 was very much a case of the company 
going back to it's roots, by offering a 
lightweight, no-nonsense chassis and a 
tough, reliable drivetrain that would keep it 
out on the road earning money. 

That it worked, can be deduced from 
the fact that Seddon became profitable 
enough to takeover Atkinson, a company 
that had hung on for far too long with 
traditional coachbuilt cab building 
techniques. ^ 
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< ICI - Imperial Chemicals Industries - obviously 
liked it's Seddons. A 25/30cwt was featured in 
the Seddon brochure, which would have needed 
official approval, so it's interesting to note that 
this smart dropside 'Mark 14' was also part of the 
fleet. The official photograph was taken in London 
however, not Oldham or, as might be expected, 
on Tees Side, which suggests it may have been 
photographed by 'W. H. Jacques, commercial 
photographer, 8 Clephane Road, N1' on behalf of 
the London Seddon dealer. Halls of Finchley. The 
date is 1955. 

Y Here's another Seddon publicity department 
photograph. We've got up to 1959 now and 
Cyprian Fox Transport's 'DD8' model, registered 
862 SMP, illustrates Seddon's move up the weight 
range to a 'proper' eight-wheeler. The cab has 
changed yet again, but all the things needed to 
make for a classic eight-wheeler are there - timber 
dropside body, cab roof sheet rack, illuminated 
cab headboard, graceful rear wings and front axle 
wheel-nut guard rings. Only the miniscule rear 
view mirrors date it. 


Y Below left: This shot is also dated 1955, but 
shows a 'Mark 14 TR' model (TR standing for 
tractor unit), in BRS livery outside what could 
well be the Scunthorpe depot. Sadly, the press 
release information slip on the reverse has been 
removed, but we do know that this model is fitted 
with a Gardner 5LW diesel. The switch to a more 
traditional radiator grille style certainly improves 
it's looks compared with the earlier slat design 
doesn't it? 

Below right: The last Hurrah? A change to twin 
headlights, a tweak of that well-proportioned front 
grille and a single piece, full-width front screen, 
gets us to the last 'traditional' Seddon, before 
the switch to Motor Panels steel cabs and the 
so-called 'merger' with Atkinson, 'celebrated' by 
the 'twin coffee mug stains' double-ringed logo. 
Dated 1967, this smart pair of 32 ton tractor units 
for Priestner of Manchester and London have been 
specified with steel channel front bumpers rather 
than the chromed items found on most Seddons. 
Cab entry wasn't the best, but then it was as good 
as any Atkinson! 
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SENTINEL - THE CLASS 
ACT EROM SHREWSBURY 

W hat is it about underfloor- 
engined lorries? The rarity? 

The, what's the word, 

'promise' of some special application, 
where a vertical engine just couldn't 
cut-the-mustard? What would you call 
it? 'Romance' is a bit over the top, 

'different' too vague. Whatever the word 
I'm searching for (unsuccessfully to this 
point), the fact remains. Sentinels were 
special. You didn't see one everyday. 

And when you did, chances are, it either 
had some sort of special bodywork, like 
the smart maroon British Oxygen lorries, 
with that spherical tank and dinky little 
dropside body on the rear overhang, or 
they were carrying beer or corn. Sentinels 
continued to be popular with brewers 
and millers well into diesel-engined days, 
just as they had been in the days of steam 
lorries. 

Perhaps 'romance' isn't too sloppy a 
word after all - look the Sentinel story. 

Obviously, today, the power - what I 
mean is 'the money' - of the steam 
fraternity has done a great deal to locate, 
restore and preserve Sentinel's steam 
lorry heritage - a process typified by the 
late Edgar Shone of North London and 
on who's freshly-restored 'S-Type' rigid 
eight wheeler I was able to learn, at first 



A Here's that export model Sentinel tipper at work down in South Africa. The underfloor-engined chassis 
has been equipped with an underfloor ram, steel tipping body and probably had to work harder than any 
UK-based tipper did. The photographer was Norman Clayton of Klerksdorp. 
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< The letter the author never had. It's 1954 and here we have a reply 
to Charles Klapper's request for more information on the still-new 
post-war Sentinel range of underfloor diesel engined lorries. Why 
underfloor? Why not? It removed the heat and vibration from the 
cab, created enough room for the driver and two crew members - 
something the brewers needed - and echoed what was, after all, the 
standard engine location on a steam 'undertype' lorry. 

Sales manager, Mr H W Sansum, seems like a very nice man, and 
has sent a selection of Sentinel pictures showing varied arduous 
applications overseas for inclusion in the editorial pages of 'Modern 
Transport' magazine, the spiritual predecessor of 'Vintage Roadscene.' 
When a brand new diesel tipper turned up, ready for service in South 
Africa, it was discovered that a Sentinel steamer that had been 
delivered "around 1927" was still working fine. And that left hand drive 
'Trailer Models', with the six-cylinder horizontal Sentinel diesel engine, 
were available to win those much-needed export Dollars. 



A Not all venerable Sentinel steam lorries found still at work in the 
1950s were in South Africa. This one is closer to home, in Liverpool. 
This 'play worn' DG 'Trailer Model' was owned by the United Africa 
Company. Note the flat-capped 'mate' to operate the trailer brake 
seated on the nearside, while the driver keeps an eye open for more 
mad Vespa scooters, as PG 2414 trundles over the cobbles down 
Dock Road with the Liverpool Overhead Railway in the background. 
The 'National Benzole' billboard tells us that the latest blend contains 
'aromatics', at a time when oil companies actually tried to convince 
customers that there was a difference between one brand and another. 
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> A glimpse of the future? This is the 'Sentinel 
ASG' gas producer chassis produced in October 
1938 - ideal, you might think, in light of all those 
'Storm Clouds Gathering Over Europe.' So why 
didn't Sentinel win lots of wartime orders? Why 
didn't the Government step in and specify some, 
in order to help keep vital services running during 
fuel rationing? The answer could well be because 
the idea didn't work well enough. 



hand, the virtues of rapid acceleration. 
Having made the mistake of jumping- 
off the S8 in order to get an action 
photograph of it at some traffic lights, 
by the time the crew had hauled first, 
my camera and then a breathless me 
back onto the load-bed. I'm pretty sure 
we were both going well over the speed 
limit. Or at least so it seemed! 

My love of Sentinels started during - or 
more likely in the aftermath of-the Suez 
crisis, when I saw my first steam lorry on 
the open road. It was a grubby Sentinel 
S4 on hire to Whitbread's brewery and 
it had just sailed up Wrotham Hill in 
Kent - a climb that would leave my Dad's 
Thornycroft, 13 years it's junior, cooking 
after several miles of second gear crawl. 

Sentinel diesels? They were an elusive 
breed. Fast forward to the late 1950s 
and parked-up loaded, ready for action 
outside a rural flour mill somewhere in 
Suffolk, I glimpsed a smart line-up of 
distinctive forward control lorries with 
sliding door cabs. I was on my way, in 
the family Ford 'Y-Type', to see my aloof 
grandad, my miserable gran and her even 
less-loveable poodle. A fleet of Sentinels. 




A Sentinels were historically well-liked by Brewers - possibly because, as an industry, they had so much 
spare cash to spend, that a cheap lorry was never considered. Tadcaster Tower Brewery, famous for 
'Tower Ales', was an early customer for this attractive four wheeler with a post and chain body in January 
1949. 
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< These days, it's rare for local councils to own 
anything. Services are either 'outsourced' to save 
money, or those that have fended-off successive 
government's pressure to do so, have often 
ended-up contract hiring vehicles instead, even 
if direct labour is retained. But it wasn't always 
like that. It was once argued that councils had a 
duty to favour local ratepayers and any businesses 
located within their patch. As the service had 
to be 'reliable', there was a greater emphasis 
on 'quality' too, which explains why this pair of 
Sentinel tippers have been procured by the City Of 
Sheffield City Engineers Department. We know the 
location - it's outside the Sentinel works in front of 
the 'model village' built for Sentinel workers, when 
the works relocated from Scotland. 



< Sentinel did go on to win orders direct from 
the newly-formed British Road Services, but LTD 
1 seems to have been inherited from 'Unit C121 - 
Ward of Stockton Heath'. It retains the company's 
fleet number and traditional cab lining, but already 
has the 'Cycling Lion' logo on that distinctive 
sliding cab door. 


It made the trip worthwhile. 

Back home, I persuaded Janet, 
the teenage daughter of next door 
neighbour, Mrs Taylor, who would 
today be called a single mum, to type 
a letter asking for more information. 

Too late. Sentinel had already gone out 
of business. Could the editor of The 
Commercial Motor' magazine help with 
photos and brochures? Yes, he could! 
They were - and remain -amongst my 
proudest possessions. 

'Proud'? Yes, that's the word. Sentinels 
had a quality that generated pride. ^ 


















> What do we have here? A tantalising last look at the famous Sentinel works 
yard, while the factory was still working. It's 25th September 1948, so this 
might be one of the tipper chassis for Sheffield 'in build'. But of even greater 
interest is the identity of the steamer in the background - what looks like a 
spark-arrester chimney suggests a unit for export or forestry work. But why is 
it in the works yard in 1948, long after diesel took over from steam? 
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y Clearly, the drinks trade stayed 
loyal to Sentinel to the end - this 
drop-frame low entry cab dray was 
based on the Sentinel coach chassis 
and had plenty of room for the driver 
and two draymen - although the cab 
lower step could have been lower 
surely? Greenhall Whitley seems to 
deliver more bottled beer than kegs, 
but on it's own, this market was too 
small to save Sentinel. 


A The whole philosophy of manufacturing a specific 'Trailer Model' was 
a clever hangover from steam wagon days. The key difference to the 
specification was the switch to a six cylinder diesel, replacing the standard 
four. Sentinel offered both on six-wheeler chassis, the 'light six' for bulky 
loads retaining the four, the heavy-duty model having the six. Here we see a 
stunning new 'wagon and drag' complete with tailboards on the rear of both 
bodies, but oddly, not on the front of the trailer. This smart unit has just been 
delivered to Spillers the animal feed merchants. Note the stout front bumper 
to enable the 'proper' drawbar/turntable trailer to be reversed into tight 
loading bays 'cab first'. 
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SHELVOKE & DREWRY 
MUCH MORE THAN ‘BIN WAGONS’ 


F rom the very beginning, professional 
photography was used by Harry 
Shelvoke to explain technical details, 
record customer's modifications and, indeed, 
illustrate to potential customers that the 
little SD 'Freighter' had already attracted 
some pretty important orders. For such a 
small company with a limited, single model 
product range, the fledgling SD survived 
against all odds - at least until the rot set 
in after the 1970s 'Three-day-Week' and 
the first of several government-inspired 
recessions hit local authority budgets. 
'Publicity' was a key factor almost from the 
start and, together with a good reputation 
for a high build quality (the SD petrol engine 
was said to be built as well as any Rolls 
Royce power unit) and good service back¬ 
up, it enabled SD chassis to retain a market¬ 
leading position in the municipal sector for 
more than 50 years. 

With a very low loading height and two 
ton load capacity, the nimble little Freighter 


A Numerous Shelvoke & Drewry 'Freighters' were used in commercial applications - as seen here with 
this demountable-bodied dray in the 1930s for Barclay's the brewers. While still short on driver comforts 
- and with only a single-seat 'cab' - it was more likely used for on-site operations than delivering beer to 
pubs, although it was road registered and does have the 'advanced' feature of semaphore indicators! 


also won plenty of orders from operators 
wanting a compact urban delivery vehicle. 
The Freighter-based 'Tramocar' passenger 
chassis in Worthing might be the best-known 
'non-binwagons', but many well-known high 
street brands also ran Freighters, as well 
as the GPO and several electricity boards. 

But there were several other sides to SD. 
Right from the start, the company was 'a 
contractor' to the Admiralty, the Army and 
the Navy - a position that was enhanced 
during the war. In the early post-war era, 
the government was anxious to see a heavy 
duty British-built diesel fork-lift truck, to rival 
American imports like the Hyster. The SD 
'Freightlifter' was the end result, remaining 
in production until the early 1960s. 

In the early post-war era, the SD W-Type 
was one of the first new commercial vehicles 
to come onto the market. Even if it looked 
a bit 'conservative' when announced, it 
was a brand new post-war design and was 
still winning orders into the late 1950s as a 
compact, usually Perkins-powered, little lorry 
that could carry more than it's modest size 
suggested. Twice as much as a comparable¬ 
sized Karrier Bantam in fact. 

MAKINGS OF SUCCESS 

When the 'Defiant' (the sucessor to the 
Freightlifter) forklift division was sold to 
Conveyancer in the mid-70s, the SPV range 


A After the end of World War II, the new 'W-Type' was introduced. While most were destined for 
'municipal' applications, once again, the brewery trade - and several other operators who required 
compact load carrier with a high load capacity - purchased SD chassis as 'lorries'. Among these, DCL 395 
deserves special mention as, having originally purchased by The Norwich Brewery, it had sat semi-derelict, 
out in the SD works yard for a decade or more, before being hastily refurbished and put into service as an 
'inter-works' delivery truck. Used to ferry components and sub-assemblies between 'Number One Factory' 
in Icknield Way and 'Number Two Factory' in Blackhorse Road, it survived into the 1970s. Sadly, it was sent 
for scrap after the rear differential blew, following extended trips up the main A1 road to a new factory 
being built at St Neots, 20 miles away. Tragically, it was dispatched - while your author was on holiday! - 
to Rush Green Motors. 
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> About as 'special' as you can get? Several of 
these imposing 6x4 TY-based 3000 gallon street 
washing water tankers were built for the City 
of Westminster Council in the 1960s. Featuring 
the Leyland 'Power Plus' diesel and an auxiliary 
engine to drive the water pumps and jets. A high 
level control tower was built into the cab roof to 
enable the crew member in charge of unleashing 
the powerful jets of water to see in all directions. 
One problem was that, when fully loaded, these 
imposing SDs were almost impossible to steer in 
heavy London traffic, so power steering had to be 
retrofitted - a first for an SD! 

y Other SD 'lorries' included a fleet of left-hand 
drive Leyland-powered 16 ton gross 4x2 tippers 
(with Edbro bodies) for Accra-Tema City Council 
in Ghana and a few skip trucks mounted on either 
the 16 ton GVW TY chassis or, in some cases, the 
13.5 ton gross TZ chassis. This unit for Clydebank 
Cleansing Department is one of the last units 
to feature the SD 'Freightloader' skip handling 
equipment - in truth, it was always made by Edbro 
and was subsequently sold as such. 




for skip truck and tanker operations. 

On the face of it, the SPV division had all 
the makings of long-term success - plenty 
of media interest, a diverse product range 
(in hindsight, perhaps too diverse) and a 
strong order book right from the start. Alas, 
the concept of 'Shelvoke SPV' being the 
'New Force in the British Truck Industry' (as 
it was portrayed in advertising), wasn't to 
be. Senior management shortcomings and 
a continued assault on local government 
budgets by the Thatcher Government, 
helped kill off the 'core' business - the 
bin wagon market - while export orders 
became much harder to win. A last ditch 
attempt to build 6x6 chassis for the 'DROPS' 
demountable container logistics project for 
the British Army was won firstly by Foden 
and then Leyland/Scammell. A contract 
for new tank transporter tractor units for 


of specialised commercial chassis was 
introduced. Domestic fire fighter and aircraft 
crash tender chassis came first, but within 
a few months, 4x4, 6x6 chassis, a low cab 
aircraft scissor lift chassis and - in a returning- 
to-it's-roots-kind-of-way - the low loading, 
dropframe 'Brewery Truck'. Ironically, in spite 
of early interest, production models ended- 
up being purchased by distributors of Coca 
Cola rather than any Brewery! In between, 
were a surprising number of SD chassis built 

> By the time the N-Series range was introduced 
in 1974, the opportunities for selling municipal 
chassis-based chassis for commercial applications 
had all but dried-up. But this 'Molex' tanker, 
mounted on a 'single cab' version of the NY/NX 
crew cab, allows us to see what a commercial SD 
oil tanker of 1974 would have looked like. Indeed 
three tankers were built for BP, but they were 
based on the narrow TN chassis. One survives! 
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> Following on, along the same theme, here is one 
of the new 'P-Series models, likewise equipped 
with a Molex cesspool emptying tank body. The 
distinctive 'red, white and blue' cab livery designed 
by the author for the company demonstration 
vehicle fleet was so admired by an export customer 
in Saudi Arabia, it was adopted for his entire fleet! 


the British Army and a new four axle heavy 
haulage tractor unit for Bickfords failed 
before they were even built, the latter 
turning to MAN, the former ending up, 
outrageously, with American Oshkosh 
tractors coupled to King trailers . 

Even so, the concept of SD 'lorries' had 
lasted 60 years - which is a lot better than 
many. ^ 




Above left and right: Cab crusader. At the very start 
of the 'SPV' project in the late 1970s, it was clear 
that one of the toughest tasks was to not only find 
a suitable cab structure of all-steel construction that 
could be designed to tilt, but to ensure the end 
result didn't look like any other competitive brand 
with which it had to be shared. Air-BP swiftly ruled- 
out the already ageing Motor Panels cab, as used by 
Seddon for the 13.4 (and others), after an uninspiring 
prototype refueller chassis was built, suggesting 
instead that the newer, more spacious, cab being 
supplied to Foden would be better. The problem? 

It was too high for working under the wings of very 
expensive-to-repair jet aircraft, so the author was 
tasked with (a) sketching out some feasibility studies 
on how it might be lowered and (B) when these were 
approved by Air-BP, producing a full-sized mock- 
up using a spare steel cab structure mated to a 
newly-styled interior, front bumper, wings and front 
panel. The mock-up is seen here parked in the road 
outside the main works - the cab being lifted onto 
a slave chassis by the SD 'Freightlifter' works forklift 
truck. It went into production with very few changes 
- except that the one-piece front bumper was then 
made of steel, instead of a lump of wood as here; it 
took four people to lift it into position on the chassis! 
The orders came about because Leyland refused to 
build any more export 'Super Beaver' chassis, but 
were quite happy to sell comparable running gear to 
Shelvoke. 



A Finally, after several false starts and Boardroom tantrums over the cost, a unique-to-SD steel tilt- 
cab design was commissioned from the Letchworth-based Ogle Design and launched as the P-Series. 
This was adapted as a non-tilting fire-fighter crew cab, as here, for turntable ladder and water tender 
applications and was manufactured in-house. 









































Left and above: Here's the front cover of the Shelvoke SPV 'Brewerytruck' Press Launch folder. 

Produced initially in co-operation with Boalloy, the production versions featured drop-frame curtain- 
sider bodywork by Lawrence David of Peterborough - the electrically-powered curtains enclosing the 
rear wheels to give a clean, low look when closed. The chassis was not a 'spine' as previous competitors 
were, but a gooseneck double dropped frame, which allowed pallets to be loaded across the full width 
of the body. Unfortunately, it was far too expensive when compared to a 'cooking' Ford so failed to win 
any fleet orders. 
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< Ten years too early, a year too late. 
Not the best picture quality-wise, but 
this photograph was taken of four 
'concept models', produced as final year 
graduation degree projects, by students 
from the world famous Lanchester 
Polytechnic in Coventry, where a friend 
of the author was a senior lecturer. With 
help from the author, student Mike 
Samson designed a 'new generation' 
low-entry cabbed refuse collection 
vehicle, based on the P-Series cab fitted 
to the SPV aircraft scissor lift truck. By 
moving the automatic gear selector 
to the dash panel, as is now common, 
it was considered possible to provide 
a bench seat for three crew members 
just slightly behind the driver's seat. 

Back in September 1981, the norm was 
still for driver and four crew, but such a 
reduction was being actively discussed 
as a result of the move to 'wheely bins' 
and automatic lifters. By September 
1983, with no sign of any interest from 
senior SD management, the author had 
left the company and the project died. 


A Last gasp of success? Following Boardroom wrangles, after the appointment of a new managing director, Frederick Hoosen, things started to go seriously 
wrong at Shelvoke & Drewry with business falling away as a result of an abrasive new American-inspired management style. But in spite of internal pressures, a 
big order for parcel delivery specialist Lex Wilkinson looked 'do-able', utilising the unique narrow track (6 ft 6-ins wide/13.5 tons gross) PNL-based chassis, with a 
drop-frame section between the axles and a loading bank height rear load deck. To help sell the concept, the author made contact with 'Aerofoil' bodies and this 
rather stylish end result was put to the customer. Sadly it didn't happen. 
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THORNYCROFT - 
KiUed-off by AEC 



A Today, the City of Salford is 'famous' (if that is the right word) for what it likes to call 'Media City'. It's a place where nothing is made and very few lorries are 
likely to be required. But a couple of lifetimes ago? Salford Quays would have been full of activity. It was at the end of The Manchester Ship Canal making it the 
largest inland port in the country. Here we are in the City of Salford itself, in the yard of brewers Groves & Whitnall - a company that loved it's Thornycrofts by 
all accounts. What you see here is part of a ninth repeat order for the Basingstoke-built product. Even though there were half a dozen other makes of lorry made 
more locally? Exactly so. What we've got here is a carefully-posed shot of three draymen unloading beer barrels in the time-honoured way (note the stuffed 
sack on the cobbles to cushion their fall), a job they'd normally be doing outside a pub. But look at the dray; it's articulated. This was an innovation that would 
take another 50 years to catch on. And even then not fully. The date is 1934 and the tractor unit is a normal control 'Strenuous', coupled to a Carrimore trailer 
designed for a eight ton payload. 


T he British commercial vehicle 

business is - or rather it was - full of 
coincidences and consequences. The 
fortunes of one make might wax or wane 
as a result of the appointment, or dismissal 
of just one person, such as a chief engineer 
or designer. And that might start a chain 
reaction elsewhere. Or, for example, the 
senior directors of a business known and 
respected in one industry, such as shipbuilding 
or steam engine production, might decide 
that the company should enter an entirely 
new field altogether. That British vehicle 
manufacturers were made up of both large 
'combines', that were out to diversify, as well 
as single individuals with a vision to do things 
better is. I'd argue, what makes for such an 
interesting back story. And it had a direct 
influence on the vehicles that were produced. 
That both managed to co-exist, if only for 
around 60 years or so, is another factor that is 
surely a unique feature of commercial vehicle 
production? After all, you just don't find two 



A The brewing trade again. This time we're in the yard of Wilson's Brewery at Newton Heath, Birmingham 
and fleet number 40, a brand new Thornycroft 'Sturdy' - painted to full Blackout regulations - is here to 
remind us that, even in wartime, those selling beer, horsemeat (as 'steak') and other 'essentials' such as 
cigarettes, could still make money. It is where the phrase 'he had a good war' comes from. Happily, the 
conflict will soon be over for GNE 29, as this photograph from the archives was taken in November 1944 
and, finally, Wilson's beer will be needed in bulk to help celebrate 'VE' Day! 
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A Thornycroft was always a company of contrasts. From small parcels vans for the railway 
companies, weighing little more than a couple of tons unladen, to heavy-duty chassis, like 
the Amazon six-wheeler, for 'colonial' or military purposes, typically as a crane-carrying 
chassis. Registered in 1947, 'Gladiator' was still working the fairgrounds for Whitelegg & 
Sons in 1968. 


< Talking of 'cigarettes', here we see the actual letter sent by a 'G W Smith', of 
Thornycroft's 'Motor Vehicles Department' (to distinguish it from the shipbuilding side 
of the business no doubt), to 'The Editor' of Modern Transport magazine, back in 1935. 
We find that, not only had ten 'Cygnet' chassis been dispatched to Kowloon Omnibus 
Company with 'oil engines' for the local fitment of 37 seat bodies, but that W D & H O 
Wills (of cigarette fame) had just placed the 'Fiftieth Publicity Van', based on Thornycroft 
chassis, into service. We're told that Mullett's Motor Works of Bristol, the local 
Thornycroft distributor, organised the special van bodywork. 


or three blokes in a shed screwing together an 
airliner or supertanker, do you? 

Having said all that, my interest in 
Thornycrofts has nothing to do with the 
company's fascinating history. It was much 
closer to home - just over the back garden 
fence to my parent's humble rented Victorian 
semi in rural Kent, actually. Because at half past 
five every weekday morning. I'd be woken by 
the sound of a petrol-engined Thornycroft 


'Sturdy Star' spluttering into life, then heading 
off up the road to join the main A20, two miles 
away. Then, it would all go quiet again until it 
was time to get up and go to school. Except 
in the school holidays that is. And especially 
so when Fred Sharp, it's regular driver was on 
holiday or off sick. Then my Dad would have to 
drive it. And I would be the 'lorry driver's mate'. 

The over-riding memory of those trips? How 
little traffic there was before 7 am back then. 


How slow the old Thorny was, as she struggled 
with the climb up one of several hills on the 
A20, as the more modern motors, such as the 
TS3 two-stroke diesel-powered Commers of 
The Rugby Cement Company flashed past. 
Even fully-laden Fodens, operated by The 
Reed Paper Group, or Alan Firmin of Linton, 
gave us a friendly 'c'mon old girl, move over 
and let us pass' kind of toot. On the other 
hand, it has to be said that, aside from trips 
into Gatwoods, the local dealer in Maidstone, 
that old Thorny just kept on running, right into 
the 1960s. By then, a petrol-engined 5 ton lorry 
was a rarity. 

Quite why Major Proctor, the Anglo- 
Canadian boss of Xzit GB Limited, was 
persuaded to buy a brand new petrol-engined 
Stonner when, even in 1948, most customers 
would have already gone over to diesels, is 
a question I was unable to construct, aged 
seven. But I often wondered since. Sadly, 
we can't ask 'The Major' now because he's 
no longer with us. But he also purchased an 
Austin Three-way Van, for urgent deliveries of 
refractory coatings to ocean liners, about to 

< Here is a brand new '30 mph Study Star', 
photographed in 1954, illustrating how the 
newly-available Motor Panels cab had replaced 
the traditional coachbuilt examples. The sloped- 
back radiator with that 'Big T' at the top made 
an interesting comparison with the contemporary 
model using the same cab from Guy Motors. 
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A No reference to Thornycroft can be made, without mentioning the Mighty Antar. Every boy of certain age must have surely had with the Dinky Supertoys or 
the Lesney 'Matchbox' model version - or probably both! But the chance of seeing a real one on Britain's roads? Slim. Never mind, if you missed the real thing at 
the time, here's the brochure! 'Britain's Biggest Tractor' (that must have miffed the Scammell boys) boasted a solo gross weight of 48 tons for oilfield work and 
,when towing a suitable trailer, just managed to pip the famous Scammell Hundred Tonner of 1929, by a ton and a half! Can that really be right? The difference 
was of course that a fully-laden Mighty Antar could, when needed to, get a rattle on, whereas the Scammell's top speed was just 4 mph. An impression of the 
size of a mighty Antar can be judged by the cab - it's the same basic unit as fitted to the normal road-going Sturdy. 



sail from Southampton, or for grubby cargo 
vessels that were to be found - eventually - in 
London Docks. That Austin was fast. But any 
big stuff? That had to go on the Thornycroft. 
And it was slow. Very slow. 

Are Thornycrofts rare, or unusual? Umm, 
not so much back then, no. But in contrast 
with the common-as-muck dark blue Dodge 
'Parrot-nose' vans of parcels specialist, S E 
Thomas & Sons of Aylesford, there was a 
fleet of beautifully-turned out dark green and 
cream Thornycroft 'Sturdys' with integral van 
bodywork, based at Ightham in Kent, engaged 
on the same highly competive 'parcels and 
smalls' work. They even had a few of the latest 
'Swiftsures' too. In short, it was an event to see 
a Thornycroft. 

And for me, it still is. ^ 


Above and right: Here's an interesting pair of 
matched official press photographs. The first 
shows a pair of 12 ft 6 ins wheelbase 'Nippy Star' 
vans in service with Blue Peter Re-treads. They 
were delivered in 1954. Leaving aside the fact 
that the company has favoured a manufacturer 
based just up the road, we learn that they notch 
up 800 miles a week and return an amazing 23 
mpg! 

In the second picture, we've advanced a few 
more years, to October 1959, and Blue Peter has 
come back for another pair of Thornycroft vans - 
this time two 'GL/JR6' chassis with the company's 
GRP cabs. 
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> And even better, this one has 
survived to today! 
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< Whatever the manufacturers 
design and produce, some customers 
are never satisfied! By the end of 
1955, the Sturdy Star had been 
available with the Motor Panels 
cab for a couple of years. But with 
anything more than the lightest of 
bodies, the 3 tons unladen/30 mph 
barrier could be exceeded. The 
problem? Beer was heavy, so a strong 
body was needed to keep the load 
secure. The solution? Save weight, 
without losing strength, which means 
using aluminium instead of steel. 

Here we see the latest addition to 
the fleet of Mitchell & Butlers (South 
Wales) Limited. Alloy construction 
was used for both cab and body, 
we're told, keeping unladen weight 
below 3 tons. The standard radiator 
grille has been retained, but the cab 
has been 'modernised' with wrap¬ 
around screens, the curved panels 
being in plastic. 


> This official Press release 
photograph has been used several 
times since it was issued in July 
1959 but, what the heck, YVP 111 
still represents one of the most 
impressive - and among the last 
- eight-wheelers to roll out of the 
Basingstoke factory. In less two two 
years, AEC will take over, and the 
Thornycroft factory will become little 
more than a 'satellite' of Southall. 
This style of cab was used on Trusty 
as well as Mastiff and Swiftsure 
models. 
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TROJAN - TROJANS FOR WORK. 

WHAT ELSE? 


V iewed from today's skewed perspective, 
where somehow our society accepts 
that a 'Zero Hours Contract' is, in 
some way, equally beneficial to the worker as 
to the employer (which it most certainly isn't) 
and that skilled workers at General Motors' 
former Vauxhall plant in Luton have to 'bid' for 
the contract to build the next generation of 
Vauxhall/Renault van every few years, it's hard 
to understand how a company like Trojan, with 
no vast corporate group structure behind it, 
managed to survive for so long. But it did. 

The traditional marketing wisdom is that 
building 'a single model' is not a good idea - 
although, to be fair, it was exactly that policy 
that elevated Ford into the top slot with the 
Model T. In many ways, of course, the original 
1920s 'Trojan' had a great deal in common 
with the Model T. It was austere, simple and 
rugged. And finally, cheap to buy and run. But 
what we're looking at here are the Trojans we 
all know and love. The post-war vans. We love 
them because, chances are, a considerable 
number of us have previously been the proud 
owners of a colourful collection of them. The 
red 'Brooke Bond Tea' van; the green 'Cydrax' 
van; the blue... which one was that? Oxo wasn't 
it? 

These were of course all Dinky Toys. For 



A What more could anyone want in a van? It's smart. Has plenty of space for signwriting - or 'promoting 
brand awareness' - if you insist. And thanks to that Perkins badge on that stubby radiator grill, we 
just know it's going to be economical too. Why don't we see lorries and vans operated by battery 
manufacturers such as Ever Ready these days? They can't all use Eddie Stobart, surely? The distinctive 
'Ever Ready' logo could be seen on anything from an ERF KV eight wheeler and Scammell Highwayman 
artic tanker, down to a little van like this Trojan. 


Y Getting the lowdown. This Trojan spec sheet 
repeats the famous slogan - 'Trojans for Work' and 
also explains why going diesel is likely to return 40 
to 45 mpg on delivery work. Has technology really 
progressed a great deal further in half a century? 


TROJAN 


CHASSIS 



fTItOHb, MAFTiMiLI TO ALL lO CVTT, HUM 



^ ATROJAN for 



A Niche marketing is usually portrayed as a modern notion, but here's an example from Croydon, back 
in the days when 'staff transport' included such delights as a 1939 Ford, a mid-1930s Austin 12 (or 14?), 
a Hillman Minx and an early post-war Austin 16hp. The most modern car in the Trojan works car park? 

A Triumph TR2. But what the official photographer is supposed to be looking at is the high roof/high 
capacity version of the Trojan van. Construction remains traditional coachbuilt panels and frame, but never 
mind, compared with a Ford E83W, the body does have a certain style doesn't it? 
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boys from a poorer background, or with stingy 
degrees of pocket money, Trojans were still 
represented in the little Lesney Matchbox 
1-75 series. Trojan vans did indeed come in all 
colours - even the Post Office had a few. But 
by far the most common in real life were the 
red vans of Brooke Bond Tea and the other red 
vans of Marley Tiles. That Trojan managed to 
win over and retain so many leading customers 
says a lot about the product and the key word 
we are searching for here? It's 'diesel'. While 
the initial post-war Trojans were two-strokes, 
the spec sheets soon inform us that the 
Perkins 'P3V' three-cylinder four-stroke diesel, 
producing a lusty 41 bhp, was the power unit to 
go for. 

That the stubby shape of the 20 cwt (1 ton) 
Trojan didn't actually become the Ford Transit 
of it's day is probably more to do with the lack 
of resources behind it, than any shortcomings in 



A Here's an example of technical development that the transport magazines were still taking about 
30 years later, a mini-artic, to get deliveries into tight urban spaces, often blocked by parked cars. This 
January 1955 photo sadly has lost it's stick-on caption as a result of 1950s glue being rubbish, but the 
trade-plates suggest this little artic rig is taking part in a 'Modern Transport' magazine road test. It looks 
like the trailer has either been made in-house at Croydon, or at least using Trojan components. While 
outright speed might have been a bit limited on hills, carrying capacity looks to be double that of a 
standard van. 



A 1: Here's yet another example of a 'Big Brand' retailer 
supporting a small niche manufacturer. The distinctive light blue 
and cream livery of Wall's tends to be best remembered for 
one thing - ice cream. But there was another entirely un-related 
product range that was sold under the same banner - sausages. 
Or sausages, bacon and pork pies, to be more accurate. Here we 
see a variation on the high capacity van theme - which enabled 
to driver to stand up inside - featuring internal sliding doors and 
a deeper split windscreen. The official press release informs us 
that Wall's ordered 18 units like this, in August 1957 'for use in 
the north of England and South Wales', while also noting that 
thanks to the humiliation of Suez and the resulting blockading 
of the Suez Canal by Nasser of Egypt, the fuel economy of 
these new Trojans had been a major deciding factor during the 
resulting 'fuel crisis'. Wall's used Trojans as ice-cream vans as 
well. 

2: It's February 1956 and commercial photographer George King 
from Sevenoaks in Kent has been summoned to photograph this 
splendid new Trojan artic unit with a special trailer for 'Jaspers'. 
Tragically, we don't know who built it and more to the point, why 
Jaspers needed it! The wide glazed door and shelves suggest 
a mobile shop, so could it be that Jaspers saw a commercial 
advantage it putting a mobile shop on the road, to serve the 
expanding council estates around Sevenoaks? Or was it an 
exhibition unit for trade shows? The distinctive glazed roof is not 
an observation deck, but necessary to give customers headroom 
over the fifth wheel. 


A More modern, but not so pretty? Here is the prototype 1-ton chassis fitted with 
restyled GRP front end. This replaced the original vertical slatted curved grill. Brooke 
Bond Tea and Marley Tiles both operated van versions in this style, but the caption 
informs us this is a prototype with independent front suspension 'for PSV duties'. The 
date on the back of the photo is September 1958. According to the price list (dated 
1960), the PSV chassis was priced at £642, while the standard 20 cwt (1 ton) van was 
£820. Trojan sales manager Derek Miller stated that: "These new prices, combined with 
the generous cubic capacity of Trojan vans, puts them in an exceedingly competitive 
price bracket." Amazingly, the complete finished coach model was just £1,475. 


































Trojan 


A Here is a works photograph of the prototype 
25 cwt forward control model in the works yard 
at Croydon, in this case with internally-sliding 
cab doors. Lettering and badging would change 
before production starts. 


Top left and above: A final throw of the 
dice? With the original 20/25 cwt normal 
control models facing stiffer competition, 
Trojan made a bid to expand it's product 
range - and customer base potential - by 
offering forward control models. Here we 
see the impressive launch brochure front 
cover, showing the new Trojans 'out there' 
in a busy urban street scape. As a 12/14 
seater 'personnel wagon' speeds by, 
followed by an original series Sunbeam 
Rapier, the driver loads a forward control 
van by the kerbside. Good news - the 
Perkins P4.99 four-cylinder diesel is now 
an option to the P3 and independent front 
suspension is now standard. 



< And finally we have a little Trojan 
lorry! Oddly, the archives show no 
examples of uprated 'twin-wheelers', 
with twin rears, which might have 
enabled Trojans to expand up into 
the 2-3 tons weight range. Certainly, 
the new forward control cab would 
have made that possible, but more 
power and an uprated chassis might 
have been required and added to 
cost. Trojan chassis/scuttles, or 
chassis/cabs (as here) came in either 
7 ft 10 ins (20 cwt), or 9 ft 4 ins (25 
cwt) wheelbases. Personnel carrier 
bodies were fitted-out by Walkers of 
Watford. 


it's design. And if we were being brutally cynical, 
we might argue that small specialist firms like 
Trojan only survived as long as they did, as a 
result of the sluggishness and/or complacency 
of the British 'Big Six' motor manufacturers. Add 
in the fact that they - the likes of Austin, Morris, 
Ford, Vauxhall and the Rootes Group (Standard 
Triumph was the other member of 'the six' 
but was far less interested in selling vans) - all 
tended to concentrate resources on either cars, 
or larger lorry chassis in the 35 cwt to 5 ton 
range. Light commercials and factory panel vans 
nearly always fell between two stools. Example? 
The hugely-outdated Ford E83W 10 cwt. It 


enabled you to buy a brand new 1930s van in 
1957! There were exceptions, however, and 
while designed to fit into a lower capacity class 
using car-based components, the arrival of new 
vans like the 10/12 cwt Bedford CA must have 
dented Trojan sales, in exactly the same way that 
the arrival of the new Transit in the mid-1960s 
both slaughtered Bedford CA sales and helped 
kill off the entire 25-35 cwt class of van and light 
truck models from Bedford, BMC and Rootes. 

But a look through the archives shows us 
that Trojan was right up there with developing 
new trends, such as a mini-artic and passenger 
vehicle options. The trouble was? Neither a two- 


stroke, nor a more conventional three-cylinder 
diesel, was the ideal solution when it came to 
silent, vibration-free running. And the pack of 
mass-producers was catching up. A move to 
producing a semi-forward control layout might 
have refreshed Trojans fortunes but, sadly, 
history shows us, it didn't. 

Britain was destined for a future where the 
British Leyland 'Sherpa' (in re-vamped 'Pilot' and 
'Convoy' party frocks) were to become the last 
volume commercial vehicles built in this country 
(aside from the electric 'Modec', that is) by a 
British company. 

Don't you wish it had been Trojan, instead? ^ 
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UNIPOWER - UNIVERSAL POWER 

FROM PERIVALE 

I f there was a common thread that ran 
through the Unipower product range, 
it's probably the fact that there was no 
common thread! While the staple product 
- a stumpy, short wheelbase, four wheel 
drive tractor, for industrial and forestry 
applications - was easy to recognise and 
quantify, the chances are that you could 
pass half a dozen other Unipower products, 
without ever realising it. And rather like 
Douglas, Unipower often had an input to 
other manufacturer's products, or used major 
components, such as cabs, from them. 

Before delving into the archives, maybe 
we should reflect on how small specialised 
manufacturers like Unipower were a key part 
of the British commercial vehicles industry 
for so long, but then faded away so quickly? 

Even though vehicles for special applications 
continue to keep European specialists 
hard at work today? Today, the Mercedes 
'Unimog' is widely used for a whole range 
of applications throughout the world, far 


A Here is the works chassis drawing for the Junior. 
It allows for a 14 inch clearance on a 120 inch 
wheelbase, under the centrally-mounted auxiliary 
transfer gearbox, from where any power take-off 
to drive a winch, power hydraulic rams, or water 
pumps for fire-fighting applications would also be 
fitted. The date of this GA (general arrangement) 
drawing is 29th August 1950. A five speed 
gearbox with high/low ranges gave ten forward 
speeds and two reverse. 

< With model names like 'Hannibal', it was quite 
clear what Unipower 4x4 tractors could do. 

Replace elephants? Almost. 'Cross mountains' 
would perhaps be more specific. Both species 
(Elephants and Unipowers) did, of course, have 
something else in common. In various parts of 
the world, both were harnessed to drag trees 
out of the forests. But this example is different - 
the same basic 4x4 chassis has been configured 
for use as a tipper. The archives tell us this 1955 
Unipower 'Junior' was specified by Blackpool 
Corporation, to assist with keeping the sands of 
the pleasure beach clean and tidy by removing any 
unwanted debris. Payload is given as 4 to 5 tons - 
which explains why four wheel drive and low range 
was essential! 

story. In another world (that is to say, a world 
where BMC bigwigs were supportive and 
helpful to small specialist manufacturers, 
rather than obstructive), an affordable, 
transverse mid-engined, lOOmph-plus 
two seater sports car could have been a 
world-beater. It could have been the next 
generation of MG Midget/Austin Healey 
Sprite. But, sadly, while built in small 
numbers in Perivale, this Mini-based Ford 
GT40 lookalike was doomed to failure. 4* 



removed from it's original 'raison d'etre' 
in agriculture. It's grown larger and more 
powerful - and further away from any car or 
truck starting point. So how come the world 
is full of Unimogs and not Unipowers? The 
on/off highway attributes and multi-purpose 
tool carrier capability were common to both, 
in a sort of 'two pegs-up-from-a-Land Rover' 
kind of way. 

Was it perhaps that ex-Army AEG 
Matadors were so cheap and plentiful (at the 
time) that potential customers didn't have 
to buy new Unipowers? Or that, in many 
cases, an agricultural tractor could do much 


of the same sort of work? Whatever the 
reasons unlike, say, in Germany where there 
continues to be a market for agricultural 
tractors to tow multiple road going trailers, 
this practice was deemed illegal here, unless 
you were a registered showman. Likewise, 
the forestry and industrial tractor sectors 
were limited. Unipower did export and, 
the archives show, tried to utilise the same 
basic structure for on/off highway tipper 
applications. 

But working with other manufacturers 
clearly also helped to pay the bills. And the 
Unipower GT sports car? That was another 
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> Over the years, numerous attempts have been made 
to convert or modify readily-available, mass-produced 
chassis and turn them into 'Super Heroes'. Oddly, 
General Motors - arguably manufacturers of one of 
the cheapest, most readily-available lorry chassis of 
all (the Bedford), managed to do the job rather well 
themselves, when it came to turning a 4x2 chassis into 
a 4x4. As a result, military orders continued to come 
in for several decades. But extra axles, or chassis 
changes to enable tipper operators to carry more 
weight, without having to buy a Foden or an ERF, 
kept plenty of chassis convertors busy too. Here we 
see the brochure for the 'factory approved' Commer- 
Unipower three axle conversion to the Commer VC 
Range. There's no mention of the 'Maxiload' model 
name here, but the wide front wings on the vehicle 
illustrated suggest it might be. For whatever reason, it 
wasn't economical for Dunstable to produce a factory- 
built three axle chassis, so this 'joint project' was set 
up. Both 'light' 18 ton GVW and 20 ton GVW versions 
were offered, in both single drive and double drive 
formats, and customers were advised to order their 
chassis with power steering and full air brakes. The 
end result? A three axle chassis, in 1970, for as little 
as £815! 
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< Leaving aside the 'standard' Unipower tractor 
units for a future Vintage Roadscene publication 
specific to timber hauling, let's have a look 
at another avenue that Unipower might have 
capitalised on in an effort to diversify - military 
applications. The company had already supplied 
a number of crash tender chassis for airfield 
fire-fighting applications, so was well-versed in 
the complexities of dealing with large top-heavy 
organisations like the armed forces. So perhaps 
the production of a general purpose medium 
mobility 4x4 truck chassis for the Army might 
have seemed a possible 'next step'? This 1972 
prototype was the end result of that thinking. 
Utilising the Motor Panels cab, as used by Seddon 
for the 13.4 was fair enough - but did it still have 
to look so much like a Seddon? 


< The final flourish? Quite what market Unipower 
was aiming for when designing the forward- 
control/mid-engined (that's engine mounted 
within the chassis rails behind the cab) 'Invader' 
wasn't made clear in the extensive coverage it 
received both before and after its Earls Court CV 
Show debut. An excellent cut-away illustration in 
'Commercial Motor' magazine showed how it all 
fitted together, but no photographs of completed 
examples in service seem to have been taken. 

In the end, what is thought to be that show 
exhibit resurfaced in the heavy recovery fleet of 
Ralph Davis of Potters Bar, Hertfordshire. In this 
photograph taken by the author, it is seen in his 
yard, parked between a Mercedes and an ex- 
Miltary Foden 6x6. 
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VULCAN & mUNG STEVENS - 
MAIDSTONE’S LORRY MAKERS 



F or me, this is personal. As a boy in my 
early teens, my regular task every month 
was to catch the train into Maidstone 
East station from East Mailing Halt to buy a 
hefty sack of pigeon feed from the local grain 
merchants. Why? Look never mind - the answer 
should be obvious, shouldn't it? Before girls 
came on the radar, I kept racing pigeons, 
however nerdy and northern working class it 
might seem from a 21st century perspective. 
The point I was intending to make was that as 
the train crossed over the River Medway bridge, 
it passed by the riverside works of Tilling 
Stevens. Yup, the very same Tilling Stevens 
often mentioned with reverence in monthly 
copies of 'Buses Illustrated' magazine. 

Cut to six or seven years later and here I 
am in the reception area of these very same 
works. Outside, forklift trucks are loading 
crates containing reconditioned Commer 


A Prewar Vulcans - and their postwar successors - 
were different animals from different parts of the 
Country. Quite what the intentions of the Rootes 
Brothers were when they purchased Vulcan isn't 
clear, but moving the whole operation south to be 
merged with Tilling Stevens in Maidstone - while 
also having control of Commer and Karrier - really 
muddies the waters. Karrier was soon forced 
to give up passenger vehicle and heavy lorry 
production to become the 'municipal' and urban 
delivery brand. The last Tilling Stevens 'lorries' 
were MOD searchlight units where clearly previous 
'petrol-electric' experience was useful, but just to 
show that maybe there was no 'plan', in the early 
postwar era, Commer, Vulcan and Tilling Stevens 
passenger chassis were all competing for orders 
in the same market. This pair of 5 ton Vulcans 
operated by transport contractor Sutcliffe Brothers 
were delivered in 1938, before things got so 
confused. 


A This photograph was taken just five years later in 1943, and although there's still a war on, we can 
recognise it as a postwar-style Vulcan with that characteristic large 'V' on the radiator grill. Although 
already registered, GKN 566 has yet to receive it's wartime blackout markings on the wings. 


two-stroke diesel engines onto lorries and I'm 
keen to show -off my knowledge of the TS3 
and the fact that my Dad drove a Commer 
boxvan (which replaced the ageingThornycroft 
Sturdy Star) to my interviewer because with my 
time at Medway Art College nearly over. I'm 
looking for a job. Phew! It worked. I'm to start 
as a technical illustrator, producing cutaway 
drawings for inclusion in service manuals in the 
drawing office, as soon as I've done my exams 
and finished Art College. Sorted! What could 
possibly go wrong now? 

The answer was - everything. Behind the 
scenes, the famous Rootes Group empire was 


sinking fast. The help of friendly Americans 
had been sought and for a while, everything 
seemed hunkydory. But then, while I beavered 
away at College to pass my City & Guilds exam, 
Chrysler gained full control. And the cutbacks 
started. The bad news was that the drawing 
office in Maidstone was to close before I even 
got to a drawing board. But the good news was 
that I'd clearly made such a good impression, 
my job had been transferred to Humber Road 
Coventry. A job in Coventry was 'good news'? 

'If only' sums it all up. If only that job had 
stayed in Maidstone, I could have rifled through 
the Tilling Stevens archives and found details of 


that Holy Grail of all lorries, the mysterious 1939 
lorry version of the Tilling Stevens 'Successor' 
coach. I'd have been able to have found out 
more about how - and why -the famous petrol 
electric chassis evolved. And then why they 
didn't evolve any further. 

And Vulcan? The postwar Vulcan range 
had made a considerable impression on both 
transport operators and 'own account' fleets 
throughout the southeast. It was another now 
forgotten niche brand that did well on the back 
of offering a Perkins diesel engine when most 
mainstream manufacturers were still trying to 
sell mid-range lorry chassis with petrol engines. 
The Vulcan was smart, fast and judging by the 
examples still on the roads of Kent in the 1960s, 
well able to take vast loads of produce into the 
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< 1: It's October 1945 and the trade magazine 
'Motor Commerce' is packed with positive articles 
on how, with the war now won, Britain could be 
Great once again. There's still a massive shortage 
of new lorries however - with Bedford explaining 
that while new 5-tonners have just become 
available, it will be January 1946 before any new 
SOcwt chassis will be produced. Meanwhile, over 
in the Morris Commercial plant in Adderly Park, 
Birmingham, we're told that the first new 'forward 
control' 5-tonners - what was to become the 
'Equiload' - can be supplied 'subject to a Ministry 
of War Transport Certificate'. And Vulcan? As the 
advert explains, the new Vulcans are here at last 
- as long as you wanted a 9 feet 9-inch wheelbase 
tipper, sir! 

2: Ah that's better! By December 1945 Vulcan 
has started production of both petrol and diesel 
powered chassis and got itself a smart new logo. 
But what is worthy of note is that the company is 
now listing a network of almost 30 dealers - from 
Tavistock to Glasgow. 



A Left: Even though the Vulcan brand was to continue in production for another decade, it was never portrayed as being an intrinsic part of the Rootes Empire. 
Judging by the fact that the 'Firestone' tyres on this artic tractor unit have been picked out in silver, we might assume that Fred Ball's latest acquisition has been 
exhibited at a County Show or something. Could it have been something more important? This official press release photograph doesn't help us. But it hints that 
Fred also had at least one Bedford S-Type in service - we can just see one through the portals of the unfinished garage building in the background. 

Right: The Vulcan-Perkins partnership clearly worked well - even though some operators couldn't decide how to fix two logos in the same place on the same 
radiator grill! This Perkins publicity department photograph from the archives confirms that Jentique Furniture of Dereham has just purchased three new Vulcans 
with Perkins diesel engines, but sadly, we don't get to learn who built the high volume pantechnicon bodies. 



local canning factory that would make an AEC 
struggle. So where the archives in the riverside 
Victoria Works (cables 'Petelobus,' Maidstone) 
stuffed-full of Vulcan photographs? 

Sadly, I never got to find out. 


< It's easy to forget that Vulcan chassis also 
had considerable success in distant export 
markets - the pages of early postwar editions of 
'Motor Trader' carry a number of press release 
photographs of chassis being craned-aboard cargo 
ships heading for distant shores. But it's also worth 
remembering that Vulcans were also successful in 
the chassis-starved postwar bus and coach market 
- even if they did show-up in the most unusual 
places. This example was photographed in the 
1980s by the Author beside a midlands canal. It 
was delivered new to the Isle of Guernsey 
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AUSTRALIA 

Operj|Tln| in Bfiibant North 
thii 1 S 3 LX Garefr^ar 
$iM Wh«1 Tnctor pulls * 
fi 1 X L m u m C a p a c H y 
Pitrrlgitrjtlon Van cf 35 
tuns G.V.W. 


UNSON 

THE 

WORLD 

OVER 


SOUTH AFRICA 

One el a fl«E V-1Z cu. yd. 

Dumpt*^ In use 
by South Afftoift Raltv^ys- 
P OWE red. by 1 SO h.p- 
Cufumins engloE with fi 
speed gearbox. 


The ibo-^e ^IlListniciQn shows a 
typical apphtaCiati of ah Atkinson 
i\t wheeler operaclni In Austraiia 
Ifi conJuncHon with a four whed 
traifcar. Thu ptrSJCUlar i^ehkla is 
Mwered by the Gardner LX ISO 
h.p. ihglne throMgh a ten speed 
jfBif bchX- Atklnscm Satal and 
SePTici Is World Wlc)?T Contact 
U.f for the Addrais erf CiiJf D^iirl- 
birtor In you^ country, ha will be 
pleHed todlsoisi ihe speciritiidOR 
of yourneirt Cuscom-BuHi. vehicle. 


MIDDLE EAST 

One of 3 IPijet ot 7 cu. yd. 
fo-ur whoHJ Dunipara in nit 
In Kuwait, Saudi Arahta. 
Powered by Cu tnfnl ni 150 h, p. 
fln-iine. Forward control. 


LONMN SALES 1 SERVICE : 

Th0 Nightingale Engineering^. LM. 

Nightingale Lanep London S, W. II. . - , . t 

Atkinson Vehicle* (Scotland) Ltd.,Carlisle Road, Airdrie. 


Western Lane, 


41 


A Like ERF in Sandbach (and indeed Foden next down the road in Elsworth), Atkinson initially did well in export markets after the Second World War as this 
advertisement in 'British Commercial Vehicles' underlines. Soon, special cabs and chassis configurations were developed for each market, but sadly it wasn't 
enough to ensure the company's survival. 






























A Just as handsome as any AEC or Leyland? The postwar Maudslay range included two, three and four axle goods chassis as well as single deck passenger 
models, but production at Alcester was soon curtailed when AEC took over. The 'Castle maudslay' works were reduced to that of component production on 
behalf of AEC and 'Maudslays' became nothing more than rebadged AECs. 





A Unipower may 'only' have been a small-scale specialist manufacturer, but the end products were nicely finished and had a certain 'style' as this restored 
example owned by C R Jackson of Bedfordshire illustrates. It was photographed by the Author at the Shuttleworth steam rally. 












